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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Pouiricat OsservaTions upon the 
Kincpom of New Spain: letng 
the third Part of the Vovaces 
of ALexanDER HumBo.pr and 
Are BonpLanpD. 


For the Universal Magazine. 


HE travels of Humboldt with 
T Bonpland into Spanish America 
are the most laudable that were ever 
undertaken by individuals for the pro- 
gress of science. They publish their 
work in parts. The one mentioned 
above contains a political-essay on the 


kingdom of New Spain, that is, of 


Mexico. 

Its population is zbout 6,000,000. 

The inhabitants of Mexico may be 
divided into three great casts. 

I. The Spaniards of an tnmixed 
race, of which the number may be 
about 1,200,000. 

‘ II. Mongrels, born of Spaniards 
and Indian women, of which the 


number may be about 2,400,000. 


If. “The Indians, or descendants 
of the people who inhabited Mexico 
when Cortez conquered it. Their num- 
ber may be estimated at 2,500,000. 

The author has made some re- 
searches respecting the origin of these 
Indians. They appear to-be tom- 
et of ditferent casts. Ancient 

fexico, like the old continent, has 
been exposed, says he, to invasions 
by different emigrant people. 

The Toultecs made their first ap- 
pearance in 045. 
~ The Chichimecs in 1170. 

The Nabualtecs in 1178. 

The Acolhues and the Astecs in 


1196. 


The Toultecs were a well informed 


people, for they introduced into this, 


country the culture of maize and cot- 


.ton. hey constructed roads, towns, 


and large pyramids, the surfaces of 
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which are in the oriental style. The 
use of hieroglyphic painting was also 
known to them, and they knew how 
to work metals. Their solar year'was 
more perfect than that of the Greeks 
and Romans, 

But what country did the Toultecs 
and the Astecs inhabit previously ? 
The author thinks that these people 
may have been part of those Eire 
noux, who, according to Chinese his- 
torians, emigrated, following their 
chief Punon, and flying from power- 
ful enemies. They were lost in the 
north of Siberia. It was the same 
people (Hiongnoux), who, under the 
name of Huns, desolated the finest 
countries of Europe and Asia. 

We shall not, however, follow the 
author any further upon these topics, 
however interesting they may be.— 
We shall proceed to consider with 
him the physical constitution of these 
fine countries. 

The author enters into copious de- 
tails respecting the natural aspect of 
‘New Spain. ‘Taking, says he, a com- 
prehensive view of the whole super- 
ficies of Mexico, we shall perceive 
that only one-half is situated beneath 
the burning sky of the tropics, and 
that the other belongs to the tempe- 
rate zone. The latter part contains 
60,000 square leagues. It comprises 
the provincias internas, not only 
those which . are subjected to the im- 
mediate administration of the vice- 
toy of Mexico, (the new kingdom of 
Leon and the province of New Son- 
tader) but also those which are go- 
verned by their own individual com- 
manders. These commanders exer- 
cise their authority over the depen- 
dencies of Durango and Sonora, and 
the provinces of Cohahuila, Texas, 
and New Mexico. 

On one side, small portions of the 










northern provinces of Sonora and 
New Sontada extend beyond the tro- 
pic of Cancer; and on the other, the 
southern ones of Guadalaxara, of Za- 
catecas, and of St. Louis de Potosi, 
(especially the environs of the cele- 
brated mines of Catorce) extend a 
little to the north of this limit. It is 
known that the physical climate of a 
country does not depend merely upon 
its distance from the poles, but also 


upon its elevation above the level of Goo 


the sea; upon the proximity of the 
ocean ; the configuration of the land, 
and a variety of other local circum- 
stances. From these causes, of 50,000 
square leagues situated in the torrid 
zone, more than three-fifths enjoy a 
climate which is more cold or tem- 
perate than burning. The whole in- 
terior of the viceroyalty of Mexico 
forms an immense plain, elevated 
rom 2.000 to 2,500 metres above the 
neighbouring seas. 

There is Fardly any place on the 
globe where the mountains present so 
singular a construction as those of 
New Spain. In Europe, Swisser- 
land, Savoy, and the Tyrol, are re- 
ys as very elevated countries. 

ut this opinion is founded only upon 
the appearance of a vast number of 
summits which are grouped together, 
perpetually covered with snow, and 
disposed in chains, which are parallel 
to the great central chain. The sum- 
mits of the Alps are elevated to 3,900 
and even 4,700 metres, while the 
neighbouring plains in the canton of 
Berne are not more than 4 or 600. 
This very small elevation may be re- 
garded as that of the greater part of 
the plains of considerable extent in 
Suabia, in Bavaria, and in New Sile- 
sia. In Spain, the ground of the two 
Castiles is not much more than 580 
metres in height. In France, the 
highest level is that of Auvergne, on 
which repose mount Or, Cantal, and 
the Puy-de-Dome. The medial ele- 
vation, aecording to the observations 
of M.de Buch, is 720 metres. These 
examples prove that, in general, in 
Europe those elevated lands which 
present the appearance of plains are 
not more than from 400 to 800 me- 
tres in height above the level of the 
ocean. 

Perhaps in Africa, towards the 
sources of the Nile, and in Asia, under 
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the 34 .and the 37 degrees of north 
latitude, plains may be found analo. 
gous to those of Mexico. But those 
travellers who have visited these re. 
gions have left us in total ignorance 
as to the elevation of Thibet. The 
elevation of the great desart of Coby 
to the north-west of China is, ac. 
cording to Duhalde, about |! ,400 me. 
tres. Colone} Gordon assured M. 
Labillardiere that, from the Cape of 
d Hope, in 21 degrees of south 
latitude, the earth, in Africa, rises, 
pet to 2,000 metres in height, 
‘his new and striking fact has not 
been verified by any other naturalists, 

The chain of mountains which 
forms the vast plain of Mexico is the 
same which, under the name of the 
Andes, crosses the whole.of South 
America. Yet, notwithstanding the 
construction, I will venture to assert 
that the structure of this chain differs 
greatly to the south and north of the 
equator. In the southern hemisphere 
the Cordilleras is every where inter- 
sected by gaps, which resemble the 
open veins of a mine, and not filled 
with heterogeneous substances. If 
there are plains elevated 2,700 0r 3,000 
metres, as in the kingdom of Quito, 
and, further north, in the province of 
Los Pastos, they are not to be com- 
pared to those of New Spain. ‘They 
are rather Jongitudinal vailies, limited 
by two branches of the great Cordil- 
Jeras of the Andes. 

Between Mexico and the small 
towns of Cordova and Xalappa there 
is a group of mountains, the lofly tops 
of which rival, in height, the most 
elevated ones of the New World, It 
will be sufficient to mention four of 
these colossal mountains, whose 
height was unknown previously to 
the examinations of the present tra- 
vellers. 

The Popocatelvet], of 5,400 metres. 

The Istaccihuatl, or the White 
Woman, of 4,785 metres. 

The Citlahopetl, or the Peak of 
Orizoba, of 5,295 metres. 

The Nauhcampatessetl, of 2,089 
toises. . 

This group of volcanic mountains 
presents several analogies with those 
of the kingdom of Quito. If the 
height of mount St. Elie be exactly 
estimated, it may be said that only 
under the nineteenth #9 and 60 de- 
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ees of Jatitude, in the northern he- 
misphere, mountains attain to the 
elevation of about 5,400 metres above 
the level of the sea. 

The country of New Spain may be 
divided into three different regions. 

The first, which is called Terras 
Calientes, is the hottest. It is situated 
on the borders of thesea, both on the 
side of Acapulco, and on that of Vera 
Cruz. The air is very unhealthy; 
but the temperature is so mild, that 
sugar, cotton, and bannanas are cul- 
tivated. 

The second region, which is called 
Terras Templadas, is that which is 
found to be from twelve to fifteen 
hundred metres in height. Here, the 
constant and mild temperature of 
spring always prevails, and forms the 
charming climate of Xalappa, Tasico, 
and’ Chilpenzingo, three towns cele- 
brated for the extreme salubrity of 
their air, and for the abundance of 
fruit trees which are cultivated in 
their environs. 4 

The third portion is designated by 
the name of Terras frias, and it 
comprises the plains, which are ele- 
vated more than 2,200 metres above 
the level of the sea, and the mean 
temperature of which is under 7°. 
In the capital of Mexico the thermo- 
meter has sometimes béen known to 
descend several] degrees beneath the 
freezing point: but this phenomenen 
is rare. In general the winters are 
as mild as at Naples; and the tempe- 
rature of this portion is about the 
same as that of Rome. 

in all these regions the tempera- 
ture depends less upon the latitude 
than upon the height of the land 
above the level of the sea. Under 
the 19 and 22° of latitude, sugar, cot- 
ton, and, above all, cocoa and indigo 
will not thrive abundantly, but at a 
height of 600 or 8GO metres. 

he repose of the inhabitants of 
Mexico is less.troubled with earth- 
uakes aud by volcanic explosions, 
than that of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Quito and of the pro- 
vinces of Guatimala and of Cumana. 
In the whole of New Spain there are 
but five burning volcanos, the Ori- 
aba, the Popocatepet!, the moun- 
tains of Tusta, of Jorujlo, and of 
Colima. The earthquakes, which 
ave very frequent on the eoasts of the 


Pacific Ocean, and in the environs of 
the capital, do not however produce 
such terrible effects as those which 
afflicted the towns of Lima, of Rios 
bomba, of Guatimala, and of Cumana, 
A dreadful catastrophe made the vol- 
cano of Jorullo issue from the earth 
on the 14th September, 1759, sur- 
rounded by an innumerable quantity 
of small smoking cones. 





On the SumMation. of InFiniTs 
SERIES. 
Sir, 


ie my last communication on the 
subject of infinite series, inserted 
in your July Magazine, I observe with 
considerable regret several errors o 
the press, which must tend to obscure 
my meaning: one or two at least I must 
correct before I proceed to the contis 
nuation of my subject, since the inge- 
nuity ef the reader will be otherwise 
incompetent to supply him with the 
true construction of the sentence.— 
In the fourth column, read the fol- 
lowing passage—‘‘if its terms shall 
exceed any given sum, how great 
soever it may be. These kinds of 
progressions, then, are not the sub- 
jects of summation, but less, as con- 
vert” —thus—‘‘ of its terms shall ex- 
ceed any given sum,” rejecting the 
comina before if; and for “ less as” 
read ‘let us.” There are several 
other inaccuracies in the punctuation 
and grammatical construction; but as. 
these may be corrected by the reader, 
they do no require a particular notice 
in this place. 

But to resume the subject. It may 
be recollected I first endeavoured to 
shew the application of the ordinary 
rule, for tinding (m) terms of a geo- 
metrical series to the summation of 
an infinite series, by rejecting the last 
term; now, though from the nature 
of the series, as infinite, we can have 
no conception of a terminating term, 
yet wecan clearly see its real value 
and the value of 4s many terms as we, 
may chuse to coneeive, continued be-. 
yond a certain limit, to be nothing 
from what has been before observed 3. 
so, although the demonstration, on 
which the practice of the rule be 
founded, be apagogical, it is neverthe- 
less as certain as if it had been direct : 
=,“ impossibility of conceiving 
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any value of (x) as affecting the result 





of the given theorem = =5. is 
likewise clear from this; let it be 
assigned, and the nature of the series 
is destroyed, and it becomes finite, 
for otherwise a term may follow x in 
the order of the series, by the multi- 
plication of its denominator by the 
ratio; for no fraction, however small, 
can be given, but may be further di- 
minished by multiplying its denomi- 
nator, so that the objector to the 
AR 
R— ’ 
either of the following dilemmas, that 
finite and finite are synonimous 
terms, or that -a fraction may be gi- 
ven, the denominator of which it is 
impossible to multiply. Now, let us 
direct our attention to the summation 
of aseries by subtraction, assuming 
a certain letter for its supposed sum : 
now though we could not, d priori, 
infer the equality of the resulting 
series, by subtraction, to one of the 
series whose value we are endeavour- 
ing to determine, yet upon the opera- 
tion it is apparent; as also its deter- 
minate and finite value. For, ex- 
plaining that part of the operation 
which respects the management of 
the letter s, employed in the solution, 
to those unused to algebraic or literal 
arithmetic, we may observe there are 
two rules, called single and double 
position, in arithmetic, in which we 
are required to determine the value 
of certain numbers, from some con- 
ditions given respecting. them ; this is 
performed in single position, by mak- 
ing a certain supposition, and work- 
ing with the same as we do with the 
required number, when discovered, 
to prove its truth, by seeing whether 
it will answer the given conditions of 
the question; the result thence ari- 
sing from .the suppositious number, 
being compared with it by the rule of 
three, we discover asecond number, 
which is the number sought, bearing 
the same proportion; as in the for- 
mer case, to the given result. In 
algebra the necessity of assuming a 
faise number, from whence to deter- 
mine the true, is obviated, by the em- 
ployment of letters, in which, as each 
character or letter may represent any 
quantity at pleasure, the operation ‘is 
aiore simple and direct. Let the fol- 


theorem 





=S reduces himself to 
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lowing question be proposed for so« 
lution. A man has three. debtors, 
A, B, and C, the amount of whose 
debts is 300/.; their proportion to each 
other as follows: B’s debt is double 
A’s, and C’s debt as much as A’s and, 
B's debts together; from hence it ‘is 
required to determine the respective 
debt of each person, leaving the solu- 
tion by arithmetic; algebraically, if 
we call A’s debt z, B's will be 22, 
and C’s 3 x, and the total or 6 x per 
question=300/. or thus, 6 2=300. 
Now, as equal quantities divided by. 
equal divisors must give equal quo- 
tients, the Oth part-ot 6 x or z will 
be equal to -- =50; the value of ¢ 
being thus determined, the several 
debts of each person, 50, 100, and 
150 are easily found. 

Ex. 2. Let it be required to add an 
unknown number toa given number, 
as 1, so that the sum may be 1}; 
calling the number sought z, we have 
1-+r=1! for the solution; making 
use of another axiom, “ that if from 
equals we take equals, their remain- 
ders will be equal ;” we find z=10, 

These observations, however trivial 
to the Tyro in algebra, are necessary 
for a person unacquainted with the 
science, to make him, in any mea- 
sure, acquainted with the subject of 
my preceding paper. Now let it be 
observed, in the two preceding exam- 
ples, we have a certain unknown 
number ; and for the purpose of faci- 
litating our operations upon it, and 
condensing and fixing our ideas, we. 
designate it by the character here as- 
sumed. As this conventional sign is 
capable of being managed, in many 
respects, as well as the number, it 
represents itself ; a direct solution, by 
analysis of the proposed questions, 1s 
speedily obtained.. Now let us revert 
again to the series 1+4+14+4, &c. 
ad inf. whose sum, to enable us to 
reason upon it, we cal] S; and by. 
taking 1 from the above series, we 
have a new series which, wanting 1 
of the former, must also want 1 1n Its 
sum of being equal to the other, that 
is, its sum will be S—1. Here then 
we have two expressions for the a- 
mount of al! the terms in two infinite. 
series, having a common letter S in 
each. Now let § be whatever it-may,’ 
it representing -the same-quantity in 
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each amount, S—1 taken from S, the 
remainder will be 1; the series also 
which these amounts represent, being 
likewise taken from each other, the 
difference=4t+1+4, &c. ad inf. or 
the resulting series is equal to the for- 
mer remainder 1. Any one may sa- 
tisfy himself still further, in regard 
to this literal subtraction, by assign- 
ing whatever value he please to S, 
and in every case, upon subtraction 
of S—1 from S, unity will be the 
result. This method of proof by in- 
duction, though not strictly mathe- 
matical, will at Jeast convince us 
there can be error in the calculation. 


By an operation aualogous to the 
preceding, the sum of the circulating 
decimal 9999, ad infi. may be ob- 
tained. Luirst 9999, &.=y%s+735 
titectrotes: &c. by the nature 
of decimals ;. this fractional series is 
evidently the following to+troct# 
rirtttotss, &c. multiplied by 9, 
or fstrhotrosstrstes X9, ase 
suming, as in the preceding example, 
S=sum, the sum of the-elementary 
series os t+rtotréscotrssss, &c. 
will be the ninth part of S or $, be- 
cause S is assumed the value of a 
series nine times as great. Multiply- 
ing each term of the latter series, as 
also its sum by 10, we obtain another 
infinite series, exceeding this by unity 
on l+y5t+rostross, &e. ='P; 
for Tr X 10={+f=1 ; Tos Xx 10= 785 
=s, &c. and $x10—'S. Now 
these fractions $ and ‘f° represent 
amount of two series differing by 1 
from each other; therefore, by sub- 
traction, 'fS—S=1, or Fol, or 
S=1, that is 9999, &c. ad infi.=1, 
for from the nature of fractions, the 
fractor 9 being found, both in the 
numerator and denominator of % 
it may be struck ont, being of no 
value. 

Fearing I have already trespassed 
too much in enlarging upon a subject 
which can only, comparatively, in- 
terest a small proportion of your rea- 
ders, dare not on the present occa- 


- Sion continue it any further. . With 


your permission, however, at some 
Tyture time, may resunie it in a more 
scientific form, for the purpose of ex- 
Piaining the excellent and beautiful 


formula given by De Moivre for the 
summation of series. 
I remain, Sir, &c.. 
J. Harris. 
Prospect-Row, Walworth, 
Aug. 19, 1809. 





On the Use of the Letter “ K." 
Sir, ; 
HAVE read the observations of 

your correspondent, Phileleuthe- 
ros, p.94, on the use of the conso- 
nants ¢ and &, but cannot agree with 
him respecting the omission of the 
final c. Formerly, as he observes, 
they were both used, as in puliick, 
lunatick, musich, &c.: the & is, in 
modern orthography, dropped, and 
we have public, music, &c. This 


has been considered by many persons. 


as an useless innovation, and many 
old fashioned writers have retained 
the ancient orthography. If this 
fashion for leaving out & increases, 
we shall soon have sick, kick, and 
lick spelled without k. I am indeed 


‘of opinion that it would be better to 


insert the fina] & than to leave it out ; 
but if one or other consonant must 
be omitted, it should certainly not be 
¢, it being the most elegant character 
of the two, The objection of your 
correspondent, that the sound of ¢ soft 
shook be distinguished from the hard 
sound is frivolous, neither have we 
ancient authority for it, as the ancient 
Romans always used c in the place of 
the Greek &; wherefore we may 
presume that the ancient sound of ¢ 
was always hard before all conso- 
nants. 
The insertion of this will oblige, 
Sir, your's, &c. : 
PHILOLOGos. 
London, Sept 2, 1809. 





On the Superiority of our Eruics 
over those of the anciENT Puito- 
SOPHERS. 


[ Continued from p. 118.] 


T is evident that we are indebted - 


for the superiority of our morality 


over that of the ancients, to the Chris-- - 


tian religion, which has enlarged and 


‘elevated our minds, notwithstanding 


the assertions of certain philosophers, 
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who flatter themselves that we are in-- 


debted for it to the superiority of their 
genius. The knowledge which is 
given to us in our infancy, of the 
truths of Christianity, renders them 
familiar to us, so that our reason > 
propriates them to itself, even with- 
out the instruction of them. Imme- 
diately that reflexion commences they 
are already impressed upon our me- 
mory ; and we think that the light of 
reason alone has discovered them to 
us, whether in regard to their totalit 
or to the degree of certitude whic 
we have of them. Without doubt, 
the moral precepts of religion are the 
same as those which reason dictates 
to us; but how is it to be accounted 
for, that those laws of reason, and of 
conscience, have in that point never 
shone in their proper light in the great- 
ést geniuses of antiquity? and that 
there were even many whowerewholly 
a of them? ‘The revelation of 
the Evangelist has re-established rea- 
son in all its rights—it has restored to 
it the light which it had lost, and 
which unites itself so well with the 
weak remains which it had preserved. 
Our pride notwithstanding loves to 
outils this improvement of mora- 
lity—this triumph over superstitious 
and impious opinions, as the fruit of 
our own application, of our profound 
meditation, and of a more exact me- 
thod of reasoning, by which we are 
led to suppose that it is a sound phi- 
losophy which has conducted mora- 
lity to that degree of perfection in 
which it presents itself in our “ 
But the same question returns,—By 
what means was philosophy thus re- 
fined? How, among the antients not 
one philosopher can be found who 
liberated himself wholly from the 
superstition of his country? Why were 
they not able to disengage their sys- 
tems from all prejudices of education, 
and of received opinions? Is it not 
evident, that without the aid of the 
Christian religion we should not pos- 
sess more sound ideas of morality? 
The enemies of revealed religion 
glory in our days in being able to de- 
uct clearly from the principles of 
reason, the duties of natural religion, 
the perfections of God, and our obli- 
oa towards him and our equals, 
ounded on our relations as creatures 


of God, and children of one family. 
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This may be done, but who will ex. 
plain to us why the sages of Athens 
and of Rome, and those of other na- 
tions, the most enlightened, were not 
able to attain to it? Whence could 
they have drawn the knowledge of a 
moré sound moral philosophy, if it be 
not in the source which this religion 
opens to them, againstwhich their pride 
is roused, and which their ingratitude 
offends.—‘‘ Thou insult’st revelation 
roudly, and thou say’st that the 
k in which it is contained is suited 
only for ideots.. But let Socrates and 
his partisans speak of God and virtue, 
will they express themselves with so 
much perspicuity, force, evidence, 
and confidence, as an apostle of the 
evangelist?” The doctrine of So- 
crates, the most superior moralist of 
Pagan antiquity, has been propagated 
by the greatest philosophers, and the 
most celebrated orators ; why then, in 
the space of four ages, which elapsed 
to the birth of the Redeemer, nothing 
effectual was done towards the per- 
fection of natural religion and mora- 
lity? Is it not the time in which the 
arts and sciences were brought by the 
Pagans to the highest point of perfec« 
tion? The Grecians taught Rome 
philosophy—did she become more 
virtuous—did she cease to treat the 
kings of foreign nations with a cone 
tempt less insulting* -to reduce men 
to the condition of slaves, whose lives 
were valued as nothing—to slaughter 


the chiefs, and even the kings of the 


conquered nationst—and to take a 
delight in cruel spectacles in which 
flowed human blood?{  Greece,$ 
enlightened as she was, does she not 
furnish us with examples of eng 
in which fathers exposed their chil« 
dren? And with what abominations 
was not the worship stained which 
was paid to the Gods in their tem< 





* Rollin. Hist. Rom, tom. vii. 281, 
292. 

+ Hug. Grotius. Droit de la 
Guerre et de la Paix, l 3, chap. xi. 
§7, n. 2, 3, et les Remarques de Bar- 
beyrac. 


t Lactance Instit. Divin. 1. vi. chap. 


20, n. 10, 138. 

§ Le Meme, I. vi. cap. 20, n. 20, 25. 
Minutius Felix Octav. cap. 30. Diog, 
Laer dans la vie d'Aristippe Segn. 
8l. 
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vice? And can it be denied that we 
are indebted to Christianity for what- 
ever we possess of good and solid in 
morality? The philosopher forms 
his reason by means of the truths 
which religion teaches us, and to 
which reason must acquiesce imme- 
diately that she becomes acquainted 
with them, but which it does not 
perceive or discover in a confused 
manner, unless the light of revelation 
shines upon them. He makes his 
principles the basis of his — 
and he afterwards believes himself 
capable of deducting the proofs from 
it, and the connection whiclexists 
in our duties of the nature of God, 
and that of man, which, for a culti- 
vated reason, is not attended. with 
any great difficulty, as it is infinitely 
more easy to attain to the proofs of 
truths already known, than to disco- 
ver the truths themselves. In fine, 
the Christian moral includes truths 
which reason cannot conceive with- 
out the aid of a particular revelation, 
but the philosopher lays them aside. 
Hence a sensible difference arises in 
the picture which his morality pre- 
sents to us, and that which religion 
presents, although he does not hesi- 
tate designedly, or without being sus- 
ceptible of it, to borrow the most 
beautiful traits. It resembles the 
manner of certain painters whom a 
Queen of Sweden employed to deco- 
rate her apartments. They knew 
how to adapt to their tapestries the 
heads detached from some pictures of 
Raphael, and they painted the other 
parts of the body analogous to the 
subject. 

As far as Tam able to judge, these 
reflections are proper, and capable of 
inspiring us with respect for religion, 
and to strengthen us in the persua- 
sion of al! its excellent and divine 
properties. They can, and ought to 
make us comprehend the great weak- 
hess of a reason enlightened only by 
natural lights, and of the ingratiude 
of which a Christian would render 
himself culpable, who would be 
ashamed to suffer himself to be guided 
by alight of superior order, on the road 





* Banier. la Fable expliquée par 
l'ilistoire, t. 1 and 3. 
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Did not Rome and Athens 
slevate them to the highest pitch of 
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of wisdom, and of virtue. An author,* 
whose works deserve to be universally 
read, says, virtue and religion extract 
an infinite advantage from Christia- 
nity. {It not only inchlcates natural 
religion, but it insists on a reforma- 
tion of the heart, and exacts a virtue 
of which God is the object and the 
motive; it prescribes duties of the 
highest importance, which no philo» 
sopher has. yet taught; and it pro- 
vides them with sufficient motives 
for which we look elsewhere in 
vain.” . 
Having thus compared the ethics of 
the ancients with those of the present 
day, and having exposed what modern 
hilosophy borrows from divine reve- 
ation to bring the science of morals 
to perfection; if we again compare 
the ethics of the pretended geniuses, 
it will serve as a shade to the picture 
which has just now been presented. 
Thus a painter, who wishes to heighten 
the beauty of a landscape, contrasts it 
with the bw painting of a country 
which war has ravaged. ‘ 
The system of morals which some 
great geniuses adopt, is not very diffi- 
cult totrace. The man the most aban- 
doned to his passions, discovers it to 
us in all his conduct, and. his conduct 
can be easily reduced to principles 
which are the following. .‘* Seek for 
that which can confer pleasure on 
thee ; every thing is permitted by 
which thou canst attain it, and that 
which averts thee from it is folly, pu- 
sillanimity, and superstition ; selflove 
is thy sovereign law, do whatever it 
dictates to thee, until a superior force 
opposes itself, and fear nothing but 
the sword of justice. Nothing is 
good or bad in itself. The divinity 
does not occupy itself with the Jittle 
actions of man, who is necessitated to 
a(t according as he is guided by the 
instinct, which was given to him at 
vis birth: He is free who dares per- 
torm what he desires, and his desires 
are the pleasures of the senses, and of 
imagination, the delights of voluptu- 
ousness, and the gratifications which 
honours and riches grant him. [5 
there any oiher happiness for him?” 





* Noesselt, Abregé de la Defence 
de la Verité et de la Divinité du 
Christianisme, section & ch. 11, arti- 
cle 1, $132, p 71. 
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The infidel incessantly exclaims to 
us, ** Disperse the dark night of su- 
erstition, follow nature, and enjoy 
er gifts. Seek for nothing but what 
can give you pleasure, and shun ever 
thing which can give you pain. Thin 
with freedom, and let fools rail on. 
The people are a wavering mass ; dare 
to separate yourself from it. It knows 
not what it believes; every natural 
inclination is suspected by if; and in 
refusing to follow it, it does not per- 
ceive that it is sacrificing its happiness 
to the imaginations ofa diseased brain. 
Extract from it this short lesson,— 
Believe not what the multitude be- 
lieves. ‘Take nature for your guide. 
She points out the road for us, and it 
is her desire that we should follow it. 
Duty originated in fear, “and the dis- 
tinctions of justice and jnjustice ; in 
the same manuver it formed Heaven 
and Hell. Put reason in her place— 
what then do you behold? ene 
and Hell? No, nothing but a phan- 
tom, wherewith to frighten the 
weak. Leave the world and its puerili- 
fies. With whatever a man is con- 
tented let that be his law. The sage 
has no occasion to know more.” 
Does this system merit a refutation ? 
We cannot but refiect with horror on 
the consequences which might result 
from it; and the heart, which is not 
entirely lost to every natural senti- 
ment of uprightness, revolts at infide- 
lity. Couldany thing give that heart 
greater pain than ‘the formation of a 
republic entirely composed of infidel 
philosophers? What surety would 
there be for its own-existence, or for 
the preservation of the effects, and 
persons who would become the ob- 
ject of its regards? Let us suppose, 
that the same sentiments actuated 
ourselves, and al] those with whom 
we lived in society ; we should then 
lose all distinction of justice and in- 
justice ; our divinity would be interest, 
self-love, and the pleasure of ‘the 
senses. Of what consequence would 
be the repose of another if I could 
gain my own at his expence. I 
should make no hesitation to disturb 
it—he would resist—and I should op- 
pose to him the same resistance. ‘To 
obtain his ends he would have recourse 
to stratagems, to poison, and to mur- 
derous weapons. I should employ 





On the Profligacy of ihe Higher Ranks. 
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the same means ; it would be an eter. 
nal war of interest and villainy. 


[ To be continued. } 





On the Proriicacy of the nicusx 
Ranks. By Mr. Burvon. 
Str, 
fume statement which has lately 
been laid before the public, of her 
Royal HighnessthePrincess of Wales's 
debts, ought not to pass without some 
remarks on the profligacy of the higher 
rauks in general, and the particular 
circumstances under which . those 
debts have been contracted. Ata 
time when the utmost prudence and 
discretion, when the exercise of un- 
common virtues, and the display of 
unconmnon talents, are requisite to 
preserve that respect for kings and 
princes which was formerly paid to” 
their rank alone ; it is surely unwise 
and deserving the utmost severity of 
reprobation in any of them to be pro- 
digal of the money which is so libe- 
rally bestowed upon them by their 
oppressed subjects, for the support of 
their requisite and allowable dignity. 
The Princess of Wales has hitherto 
been the object’ of commiseration 
and affectionate pity, from the pecu- 
liar circumstances of her situation; 
and Englishmen, with that liberality 
fot which they are remarkable, have 
given her credit for the possession of 
every virtue, because, having lived in 
a state of seclusion, her faults, what- 
ever they may be, have been hidden 
from public notice. The virtue of 
economy, however, she does not 
seem to possess, or else she would 
have studied to avoid being burden- 
some to a liberal and oppressed peo- 
ple, who have shown her so much 
compassion and sympathy ; for, with 
an income of 17,000/. a year, she bas 
been adding to it every year, almost 
17,000/. debt, when living in a state 
that neither required splecdor nor 
magnificence. It is a great misfor- 
tune that people of high rank do not 
think themselves obliged to attend to 
those minutiz of economy which are ° 
requisite to preserve them from debt 
and difficulty, but imagine, on the 
contrary, that all they have to do is to 
spend, and all that others have to do 
is to find them money. 
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The levity and thoughtlessness of 
the higher ranks, particularly those 
who are dependent on the people for 
their support is, at this alarming pe- 
riod, truly surprising, and can only be 
accounted for from the effect of edu- 
cation and habit: having been all 
their lives accustomed to believe 
themselves a kind of superior beings, 
they capnot be brought to . think 
they are like other mortals, subject to 
the reverses of fortune and the em- 
pire of destiny; they believe that 
there is a kind of songs provi- 
dence which watches over their 
safety, to preserve them from misfor- 
tune, and even after the fatal day of 
account and retribution has arrived, 
while they live they will never be- 
lieve that they are not to be restored 
totheir former wealth and dignity.— 
Such are the exiled branches of the 
royalty and nobility of France, such 
were the Tarquins of Rome, and such 
will be the great of every country 
under Heaven, in similar circum: 
stances; they are to be pitied, and 
they are hardly to be blamed, be- 
cause the people on whom they were 
dependent, ought to have taught them 
a different lesson ; for, as kings and 
nobles are not created by nature, but 
are mere creatures of society, elevated 
above men for the good of the whole; 


_ in accommodation to our weakness 


and puerility, they ought to be so far 
subject to the general law as to enjoy 
no exemptions huitful either to the 
eople or themselves; they ought to 
be addressed with the language of 
respect, not of servility, as if their 
performance of the common laws of 
morality and honesty were an act of 
condescension to their subjects and the 
world ; they ought to be in all things 
amenable to the same laws as the very 
meanest of the people, and when they 
do wrong they ought not to do it 
with impunity nor without censure. 
Let me now be permitted to make 
some remarks on the particulars of 
this case, which differ from that of 
any other, in which a husband would 
think himself bound to pay his wife's 
debts. The law, I believe, with re- 
gard to. other men, stands thus: that 
a husbanitt is not liable to the debts 
contracted by his wife after he has 
been separated from her by aidecree 
of Doctors’ Conmons, or. after he 
Univensat Maa, Vor. NIL 





has advertised in the public fave 
that he will not be answerable for her 
debts any longer. A proceeding like 
this on the part of the Prince, even 
were it legal, might perhaps be con- 
sidered indecorous towards the part- 
ner of his future throne; why then 
should she be placed in a situation to 
contract debts, for which her creditors 
can have no Jegal means of payment ? 
And why should this rest solely on 
the honour of the prince? Surely 
some other means ought to be devised 
toindemnify honest tradesmen against 
the extravagance of any individual, 
however high and exalted their rank. 
There ought to be some legal process 
as in all other cases, or else tradesmen 
are more liable to suffer from those 
whose situation ought to render them 
both unable and unwilling to commit 
injustice, than from any other.rank 
of persons ; and as such persons are 
amply provided for by the public, 
they ought to have neither wants nor 
debts unsatisfied. The peculiar tire 
cumstances of this case seem to be, 
that nothing but the Prince’s honour 
has preserved the public from being 
burthened with his wife’s debts, or 
her creditors from losing their money; 
and as there is no provision against 
such debts being again contracted, 
every tradesman, who trusts herRoyal 
Highness, is in a worse state than he 
would be by trusting the meanest 
subject in the realm, because, from 
such a one he might regain his mo- 
ney by a legal process ; against her he 
can institute none. The sum spent 
= her Royal Highness, over and 
above her income of 17,000/. a year, 
since she came into this kingdom, is 
83,000/. though only 75,000/. is 
summed up in the statement ; for it 
seems that Mr. Perceval had not at 
first been quite correct in his lesson, 
and only stated 41,000/. to which he 
added atterwards SO0O0/. which, added 
to the 75,000/. makes.83,000/. the 
whole sum so spent. 

The papers have said much of ‘his 
Royal Highness’s great consideration 
for the good of the public, in not suf- 
fering them to be burthened with the 
Princess’s debts ; for my part I do not 
see much merit in this forbearance, 
considering the sum he has already 
Jaid upon them, and the ample provi- 
sion there is allowed by parliament 
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for every branch of royalty. No 
doubt it is suitable to the-dignity and 
wealth of the nation that they should 
be maintained with splendour and 
magnificence, but there are bounds 
even to the most extensive liberality ; 
and it is both ungenerous and impo- 
litic to trespass too far on the feelings 
of a bountiful nation, lest, in the heat 
of irritation, they should be driven to 
acts of imprudence. The whole con- 
duct of the higher ranks in the pre» 
sent state of things is an insult to the 
oppressed part of the nation; and 
unless some very singular turn of 
affairs should alter the natural ten- 
dency of things, they seem likely soon 
to suffer for their most profligate te- 
merity. I remain, &c. 

W. Burpon. 
Hartford, near Morpeth, 

Aug. 15, 1809. 





The Criminat from Lost Honour. 
» By Scuicver. 


] N the whole history of man, there 
is no chapter mere instructive for 
the heart and the head than that of 
his aberrations. At the commission 
of every great crime, a power propor- 
ticnably great was put in motion. 
When the secret play of the craving 
— conceals itself in the fainter 
ight of common emotions, still in 
the state of more violent passions it 
is more conspicuous, more powerful 
and clear. He, who is deeply ac- 
quainted with the labyrinth of the 
human mind, knows how little reli- 
ance is to be placed on the mecha- 
nism of the common treedom of the 
will, and how far it is permitted to 
judge according to analogy. There is 
something so simple, and yet so com- 
pounded in the human heart; one 
and the same desire, or ability, can 
shew itself in a thousand forms and 
directions, can effect a thousand con- 
tradictory phenomena, can appear in 
a thousand characters differently con- 
stituted, and a thousand unequal cha- 
racters and actions can spring from 
the same inclination, although the 
erson who is the supposed subject 
~ not the slightest conception of 
the relationship. If a Linnaeus were 
to arise for the human race as for 
the other kingdoms of nature, who 
was to class mankind according to 


desires and inclinations, how great 
would be our surprise to find many, 
whose crimes must be now smothered 
in the narrow sphere of civil life, or 
in the limited circuit of the’ laws, 
classed in the same order with the 
monster Borgia. 

Considered in this point of view, 
many objections may be urged to the 
manner in which history in general 
is treated; and here, I may venture 
to affirm, lies also the difficuli} why 
the study of it has hitherto been so 
fruitless for the mediate stations in 
life? There is such a marked ¢on- 
trast between the violent emotions of 
the agent and the placid temper of 
the reader, to whom the actions are 
represented, aud there is also such an 
extended space, that it is difficult to 
the latter and almost impossible. to 
suppose any connection. Thege re. 
mains such a gap between the Disto- 
rical subject and the reader, which 
sets aside all possibility of a compari- 
son or allusion, and awakens, instead 
of that wholesome fear, which is a 
warning even to the most virtuous, 
an insignificant emotion of surprise. 
We Jook upon the unfortunate, who, 
in the very hour in which he com- 
miited the action, as well as in that 
in which he suffers for it, was a being 
like ourselves, as a creature of a dit- 
ferent species, whose blood circulates 
differently than our own, and whose 
will is subject to other rules ; his fate 
affects us in a trifling degree, for 
afiection is grounded on dn obscure 
consciousness of similar danger, and 
we are far removed from even dream- 
ing sach a similarity. ‘The moral is 
lost in the reference, and history, in- 
stead of being a school of instruction, 
must content itself with a miserable 
gratification of our curiosity. When 
it is intended for history to gain its 
most important end, it must necessa- 
rily adopt one of, the following me- 
thods. “The reader’ must either exalt 
himself to the situation of the hero, 
or the hero must conform himself to 
the reader. 

I know that the best historians of 
antiquity and of the present era are 
attached to the former method, and 
have bribed the heart of their readers 
by alluring. descriptions, But this 
manner is an usurpation of the au- 
thor, and offends the republican free- 
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dom of the reading community, to 
whom it belongs to sit in judgment 
on the work. It also infringes the 
limits to which the historian is 
bound, for this method belongs ex- 
clasively and properly to the orator 
and the poet. To the historian the 
Jatter method only remains. 
The hero must conform himself 
to the readers, or, what is tanta- 
mount, we must be acquainted 
with bim before he acts; we must 
see him not only complete his ac- 
tion, but we must also see him in 
the act of volition. We must place 
a greater consequence on his thonghts 
than on his deeds, and still more on 
the sources of his thoughts than on 
the consequences of his deeds. The 
soil of Vesuvius has been examined 
to discover the origin of its eruptions. 
Why is there less attention paid to a 
moral phenomenon. than to a physical 
one? Why is not the same attention 
paid to the constitution and position 
of things which surround a man, un- 
til the collected materials in his soul 
take fire? To him, who loves the 
wonderful, the extraordinary, and ad- 
venturous, appearances of such a 
héenomenon have equal charms. The 
riend of truth Jovks for its origin : 
he seeks for it in the unchangeable 
structure of the human soul, and in 
the changeable conditions which de- 
termined it outwardiy ; and in these 
two circumstances he will certainly 
findit. He is then no more sur- 
hein to see in the same bed, where 
ormerly the most wholesome herbs 
flourished, now the poisonous hem- 
lock grow ; and to find in one cradie 
wisdom and folly, vice and virtue. 
If I take not into consideration any 
of the advantages which the philoso- 
phy of the soul obtains from such a 
method of treating historical matters, 
yet it possesses alone this superiority ; 
that it roots out the cruel scorn and 
the high stilted safety, with which 
erect and untried virtue in general 
looks down upon fallen virtue, as it 
diffuses the gentle spirit of toleration, 
without which no reprobate is re- 
formed, no tainted member of society 
is ever saved from general contami- 
nation. 
If the eriminal, of whom I am now 
about to speak, had a right to appeal 
(g that apirit of toleration ; if he were 
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lost without hope of salvation as a 
member of the state, I-will leave to, 
my readers to determine. Our cle- 
mency now is of no farther use to 
him. He died by the hand of the. 
executioner: but a display of his, 
crimes wil! perhaps instruct man- 
kind; and it is possible that justice 
ma be benefited. 

harles Wolf was the son of an 
innkeeper in a country town, (the 
name of which, for reasons which 
will be hereafter explained, must not 
be mentioned) and assisted his mo- 
ther, for his father was dead, in the 
affairs of the inn, until his twentieth 
year. The business was very limited, 
and~Wolf bad many leisure hours. 
At school he. was considered as a 
wicked boy. The girls, arrived at 


the years of pubescence, complained ~ 


of his impudence ; and the youths of 
the village admired and did homage 
to his inventive head. But nature 
had neglected his body. A little in+ 
ome figure, coarse curled hair 
of a jetty black, a flattened nose, and 
a prominent upper lip, which was 
distorted by the kick of a horse, gave 
him that disgusting appearance, which 
terrified the women at his approach, 
and presented ample food for the wit 
of his companions. He was deter 
mined to gain by bravado what was 
denied to him’ by nature. He was 
conscious he was displeasing: he 
therefore attempted to render himself 
pleasing. He was sensual, and per- 
suaded himself that he loved. ‘The 
irl whom he had chosen maltreated 
im: he had reason to fear that his 
rivals were more fortunate. Yet the 
girl was poor. A heart, which re- 
mained callous to his oaths and pro- 
testations would, perhaps, yield to 
his presents, but he himself too was 
sgl and the vain attempt to render 

is exterior more pleasing swallowed 
up the little which he earned in his 
sorry business. Too easy and too 
ignorant to repair the derangement in 
his affairs by justifiable speculations; 
too proud and also too effeminate to 
exchange the master, which he had 
hitherto been, for the peasant, and to 
renounce the freedom which he a- 
dored, there was but one alternative 
left, which thonsands before him and 
after him have undertaken with suce 
ty alternative, to steal ia the 
22 
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most honest way possible. The town 
in which he’ was born, was situate 
near to the park of a nobleman.— 
Wolf became a poacher, and his 
gains regularly flowed into the hands 
of his inamorata. 

Among the lovers of Hannah was 
Robert, a servant of the forester. He 
soon observed the advantage which 
his rival had gained over him by his 

rodigality, and, roused by jealousy, 
e resolved to examine the sources of 
this change. ‘He visited the Sun 
(the name of the inn) more fre- 
quently : his watchful eye, sharpened 
by jealousy and envy, soon discovered 
to him the source whence the money 
of his rival flowed. A short’ time 
before, a strong edict was renewed, 
prohibiting the shooting of game, and 
condemning the offender to- the 
house of correction. . Robert was in- 
defatigable in tracing the secret ac- 
tions of his enemy, and he at last 
succeeded in entrapping him in the 
act. Wolf was: imprisoned; and, 
with the sacritice of the whole of his 
little property, he with difficulty suc- 
ceeded in saving himself from the 
customary punishment. 

Robert triumphed. His rival was 
completely defeated, and Hannah's 
smiles were no more bestowed on the 
beggar. Wolf knew his enemy, and 
this enemy was the possessor of his 
Hannah. The oppressive feeling of 
want joined itself to offended pride ; 
necessity and jealousy allied, made 
war upon his sensibility ;- hunger 
drove him into the wide world: but 
revenge and passion’ still clung to 
him. He -became a poacher a se- 
cond time; but Robert’s doubled 
vigilance again entrapped him. He 
now experienced the whole severity 
of the law. He had no more money 
to give, and in a few weeks he was 
lodged in the house of correction. 

The stated period of his punish- 
ment was expired: his love waS in- 
creased by absence, and his hectoring 
spirit had risen under the weight of 
his misfortunes. He had no sooner 
gained his liberty, than he hastened 
to the place of his birth to shew him- 
selfto his Hannah. 
every one shunned him. The pres- 
sure of necessity at last humbled his 

ride, and conquered his effeminacy, 
¢ offered himself as a. day-labourer 
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He arrived, but - 
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to the wealthy persons of the place, 
Therich man shrugged his shoulders, 
and dismissed him, The peasant saw 
his tender frame, and laughed at his 
presumption. A place fell: vacant— 
the last step of an honest name—he 
offered himself as swineherd to the 
town ;* but no peasant woud en- 
trust their swine to him. Repulsed 
in every place, thwarted in every 
plan, he became a third time a 
poacher, and a third time he fell into 
the hands of his vigilant enemy. 


[ To be continued. ] 





The Apventures ond TRAVELS, in 
various Parts of the Glole, of 
Henry Vocet. Translated from 
the German. 


[Continued from p. 6.) 


‘HORTLY after this accident he 
ts) became thoughtful and melan- 
choly. The next Sunday, however, 
he preached; but, on the following 
ones, he usually turned back into his 
pew when he reached the pulpit, and 
suffered the congregation to go home 
without any sermon. At ‘length, he 
did not venture toquit his room. He 
could not sleep, became fearful of 
man, and neither eat nor drank unless 
it was forced upon him. He would 
walk up and down his room whole 
days and nights, fasten himself in, and 
cry out ‘thieves, murder!” in so 
loud a voice, that he might be heard 
at a great distance from the parsonage 
house. Instead of working and stu- 
dying, as he was used to do, he would 
take the stump of a pen or a cabbage 
stalk, fasten them into the table, and 
strike at it, or knock the upper part 
off at a blow, for which purpose he 
constantly had a large knife by him. 





* In some parts of Germany each 
town has its swineherd, cowherd, &c. 
The office is each morning to collect 
the beasts of the inhabitants, and 
drive them to the hills or the waste 
lands in the vicinity of the town. At 
night they are again brought back, 
and it is surprising to see with what 
exactness each beast returns to ifs 
home. “This office is very common In 
some parts of Scotland, particularly 
the Highlands.—Trans{ator s,nole, ) 
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So will it be with me, he'used to ex- 
claim; and then his tears began to 
flow, and he prayed, and cried out 
Thieves! Murder! 

At such moments he would not 
answer any question. He looked 
with an unmeaning gaze. upon any 
one who was speaking to him. Even 
his best friends received either no 
answets, or only broken phrases with- 
out any meaning. - His ‘tears then 


‘began to flow immediately, and this 


seemed to relieve him and to procure 
him some intervals of rest: but. they 
did not Jast long: he began again to 
look wild about him, and to. take no 
notice of any thing that was passing 
round him. It was in vain that any 
one strove by persuasion or by acts of 
kindness to calm him again; he re- 
mained the same, and generally an- 
swered that he wanted nothing. 

At length the whole business was 
communicated to the consistory. They 
sent the congregation a good and 
proper successor (until Diedrich 
should be recovered) to fulfill his du- 
ties. This righteous, candid, and 
honourable man opened the eyes of 
my parents, and told them plainly 
that they were very badly provided 
with a tutor. 

He had been about two months in 
the place when he called one morn- 
ing upon us, upon pretence of visiting 
my parents. He turned the conver- 
sation gradually towards our precep- 
tor, and at last he told them, without 
disguise, that he was sorry to see 
them entrust their children to the 
guidance of such a man: for he had, 
during the short time that he had 
been in Pockelsioh, noticed him accu- 
rately, both as to his heart and head, 
and, afterall that.he had heard and 
all that he had seen, he could. not 
help pitying them, 

‘rom further enquiries and exami- 
nation, they found every thing to be 
as reported. Reimann had incensed 
all the domestics and a great part of 
the inhabitants against my parents ; 
he had instilled the vilest principles 
into us children’: he had made it a 
duty in us to watch and pry after 
our parents, and to tell him every 


‘thing that was said or done during his 


absence. Our. fare, our whole do- 
mestic establishment was censured 
by him to others, aud described in the 


vilest colours. When at: table he 
scarcely touched any thing; but no 
sooner did he get into his own room, 
than he began to eat sweetmeats, 
eomfits, and such like. In the even- 
ings he seldom or ever appeared at 
table; on the contrary, he used to 
visit a pretty country girl, under pre- 
tence of getting some victuals dressed, 
because he did not get enough to éat 
at our place. ‘These and other things 
had happened without my parents 
knowing any thing about them; and 
now, when they were, from minute 
enquiry, fully informed of them, no- 
thing else remained for them than to 
get rid, as soon as possible, of .so 
worthless a man. 

But they now found themselvgs‘in 
a fresh embarassment concerning our 
education. They fully felt that: a 
domestic, parental jurisdiction was 
that which nature bas ordained, and 
in- every possible manner alleviated. 
Such jurisdiction therefore they did 
not wish us to be deprived of. It 
had certainly been a material injury 
both to my brother and myself, had 
we been then sent to a publick school, 
because we should have been too 
early suffered to enjoy personal li- 
berty. In addition to that also was 
the circumstance of the nearest school 
having for its character that of injur- 
ing both the head and heart of the 
pupil. . 

The new preacher declined the of- 
fice of instructing us upon the pre- 
text that his unacquaintance with the 
duties of his present station left him 
too little leisure to be able con- 
scientiously to undertake the func- 
tion of a tutor. My mother there- 
fore saw herself compelled to take us 
onee more under her protection, and 
to instruct us as well as her domestic 
duties would permit. I still remem- 
ber, with delight, the walks that we 
took with her, during which she ge- 
nerally amused us with accounts of 
wise and good-men ; and if we were 
able afterwards to give a correct and 
good relation of what we had heard 
to our father, he generally used to 
give us the picture of some worthy 
man. Hence we gradually acquired 
a cabinet of useful, great, and noble 
individuals in our little room, which, 
considering the wickedness of human 
nature, was not very small, 
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About a year after this period m 
father received a letter from his Jand- 
lord, informing him that he had sold 
the farm and ground which he rented 
of him, and that the buyer had some 
intentions of residing on it himself. 
A more unwelcome letter my father 
could not have received. He wrote 
to the new’‘landlord, made some re- 
presentations, and offered to pay 
more rent; butit-was in vain. He 
must, when his year’s lease was out, 
quit Pockelsloh, where he had lived 
so many happy years, and always re- 
spected by his landlord. This last was 
a captain in the imperial service, and 
only came, occasionally, upon furlough 
to his estates. As he had had many op- 
portunities of knowing my father, 
from the assistance which he had 
derived from him, especially during 
a time when, as ensign, his circum- 
stances weremuch embarassed,so he al- 
ways placed a great confidence in him. 

n his younger years the love of 
play had so entirely taken possession 
of him, that every duty and every 
occupation which impeded his devo- 
tion to his favourite pursuit was in- 
supportable to him. He scarcely al- 
lowed himself time enough to rest ; 
and when he did sleep, he dreamt of 
—_ of cards and the rattling of dice. 

is time of repast he either neglected 
or, if he attended to it, he regarded 
it as so much time lost, and h@ swal- 
lowed his food with rapidity, and 
hastened back to the gaming table. 
In short he was, at that time, a gam- 
bler by profession. Sometimes good 
luck befriended him, and he was so 
fortunate that he could scarcely count 
bis winnings. 

After he had passed a great part of 
his life in this manner, his good.for- 
tune changed: he lost not’ only all 
his winnings, but also almost all his 
fortune. 4 this condition he re- 
ceived orders to levy some new 
troops, and he collected a hundred 
and fifty men together, or rather his 
sergeant, to whom he entrusted this 
Jabour, that he might be enabled to 
follow his darling pursuit undisturbed. 
After some changes from good to had 
fortune, the latter at last declared so 
openly against him, that he was 
stripped of all his money in one 
evening. 

In this necessitous state he applied 
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to the captain of the regiment to 
which he belonged, and begged him 
to lend him a hundred dollars; but 
he denied him in this manner ;— 
«© What? I lend my money toa 
gambler by profession? No Sir; you 
will excuse me; for I must neces- 
sarily lose either my gold or my 
friend. I would rather keep my 
money.” 

With this taunting denial he re- 
paired in despair to his quarters, and 
threw himself on the bed that he 
might lose for a moment the thoughts 
and cares that oppressed him. “By 


chance a gnat or some other insect , 


stung him; heawoke, and his melan- 
choly condition presented itself in 
broad and undisguised colours. With- 
out money, and without any prospect 
of getting it, to support himself and 
his recruits till they reached the regi- 
ment, which lay at a great distance off! 
Should they run away for want of 
their pay, he must be answerable for 
it, and he would infallibly be cashiered 
for having betrayed his imperial Ma- 
jesty’s service. A friend he had not! 

for he, whom he thought such, had 

not only refused* him assistance; but 

had insulted him with mockery. He 

had no acquaintance, and _ those 

strangers whom he knew would not 

lend him so large a sum as was nee 

cessary to his Wants. 

These thoughts naturally led him 
to consider what had Jed him to 
gambling, and he immediately found 
that the evil habit had sprung from 
idleness. He had discovered the cause, ° 
but the remedy was wanting. How 
was this to be accomplished without a 
relapse ? Something was to be done; 
he must commence a new course of 
life, in which his time should be so 
employed that none should be left to 
waste upon gambling. 

In this condition, it occurred to him 
that the adjutant’s place in the regi- 
ment was vacant: he resolved to so- 
licit it, because it was a situation in 
which he would probably fitid a laud- 
able and adequate employment of his 
time. He had bills of exchange, of 
which he might make as much use as 
he pleased for his advancement in the 
army, but not for the purpose of 
squandering the money or gratifying 
his extravagance. But the ‘greatest 
difficulty yet remained. He must, 
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first of all, go to the regiment. before 
the business of the adjutancy could 
be settled. As he was busily em- 

Joyed in devising some means of 
assistance to extricate himself from 
his present dilemma, his friend the 
Captain, who had repulsed him so 
severely in the morning, came to pay 
him a visit. : 

After a very cool reception on the 

art of the ensign, the Captain asked 

ow he intended to relieve himself 
from the embarassment in which he 
evidently found himself? The ensign 
immediately related to him his whole 
opinion of the business, and discover- 
ed to him his scheme of endeavouring 
after the adjutancy as soon as he 
should reach the regiment. 

His friend immediately stood up, 
embraced him, and said,—‘* Dearest 
friend, I denied your request this 
morning with such laconic bitterness, 
in the hope of bringing you to a sense 
of the dangerous situation in which 
you are, and to lead you to a serious 
reflection upon the Jamentable course 
of life which you.are pursuing. I 
rejoice from my heart, that it has 
produced the desired effect. Per- 
severe in this laudable - resolution. 
Believe me, INDoLENCE and Pray 
are the destruction of a young man. 
My protection, my counsel, my purse, 
are all at your command when you 
reform your life. There, take this, 
and use it to supply your own wants 
and those of, the recruits: use it 
freely.” 

This brought the ensign from his 
bed: and the conduct of the afternoon 
made him.entirely forget the ungra- 
cious refusal of the morning. He 
considered the Captain now in the 
amiable light of an upright and sin- 
cere friend ;. he always held him as 
such thereafter, and he always found 
him so. The ensign repaired to his 
regiment with his recruits, where he 
received much approbation on account 
of his success in raising them, of 
which, as well as of his situation, he 
had nearly been deprived by the folly 
of a single morning. He bestirred 
himself forthwith about the adju- 
tancy, and was so fortunate as to ob- 
tain it. 

From that day he never afterwards 
touched either cards or dice as.he had 


doue: he used them only in proper: 


company, and as a relief of his mind 
atter a steady application to business, 
always played low, and became, in 
short, nothing but an active and 
worthy officer. At this period of his 
life, my father was of great service to 
him, by lending him money, by which 
he was enabled to liquidate all his 
past debts. He always wrote there- 
fore to my father as to a friend; he 
came once upon furlough to visit us, 
and we passed the happiest days ima- 
ginable together, and both parties 
separated very unwillingly. It was 
therefore so much the more painful 
now to lose this landlord so unex- 
pected. 

The reason why he sold his pro- 
perty was this: he had, in conjunc- 
tion with other relations, inherited 
much larger possessions, and he was 
the only one of the heirs who had 
property enough to purchase the right 
of the others. In order therefare to 
enter upon his estate without any in- 
cumbrance, he sold that, which my 
father had rented so many years, toa 
newly made Prussian officer, But 
this was to the former, in every re- 
spect, dissimilar. H€ was one of those 
characters, of which, for the honour 
of human nature, there are but few; 
an indolent, unfeeling man, proud of 
his gold and birth, mean and ignoble 
in all his thoughts ; mistrustful, and 
self-interested even to acts of de 
ception, 

As he had become the favourite of 


a certain Count, be had through his. 


means, married the daughter of a very 
rich nobleman. He himself was poor 
and needy, and had nothing but his no- 
bility to boast of before he obtained 
his commission. On his wedding-day 
he came in possession of the con- 
siderable dowry of his wife, and in a 
few days afterwards he became a 
father! 

Hardly had this gentleman with 
his lady and his children arrived in 
Pockulsloh, and became a little known, 
when every one easily saw that we 
had made no great acquisition in ob- 
taining this family. My parents also 
felt this. They were received by 
them with disdain; and one room 
after another taken from them; and 
many other unpleasant things were 
done. They had experienced, during 
the short time that they bad been 
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there, more unpleasant things than 


had occurred during- the whole of 


their former residence. Nor was it 
any better with the other inhabitants. 
Already, in the first six months, the 
friendship and the upright intercourse 
that had heretofore existed, were dis- 
turbed by this family; for there was 
not a company ever separated, in 
which they had been present, in which 
some altercation had not arisen, or 
some one departed in ill humour. 
This worthy lady had been brought 
up in luxury, dissipation, folly, con- 
stant good company, and in the en- 
joyment of every luxury. She could 
scarcely form any conception of real 
want and misery. She could not be- 
lieve that there existed beings who 
often had not money to purchase a 
bit of bread with. Accustomed in 
the city to rove from one company to 
another, from: one card table to ano- 
ther, and from one couch to another, 
she found a country life quite insup- 
rtable. She was never secure from 
istlessness ; for she wasted her time 
without enjoying it even accordirg to 
the poverty of her intellect : she was 
always ill, even when at table, her 
breath was always bad and her head 
heavy: she was always idle, yet she 
had always something to do. She 
appeared to be busy, and yet she did 
nothing. In summer she wished for 
winter, in autumn for spring; in the 
morning she wished for the evening, 
in the evening for the morning, and 
when either of them came she was 
still discontented. 
{To be continued. ] 





Voyrace from Port Jackson to 
Prince or Watks’s Istanp.— 
Lxtracted from the Letters of a 
Lady. 

[Continued from p. 105.] 


At Sea, July 10, 1803.* 

latitude 2° 52/ south, 

longitude 149° 5’ east. 

HIS day, about noon, we were 
surprised by a strange appear- 
ance on the surface of the sea, and 
which, on a nearer approach, we 





* An intermediate letter between 
that dated 13th May, which appeared 
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found to be pumice-stone floating on 
the water, as far as the eye could 
teach. Two volcanic islands are 
known to exist about one hundred 
miles from our. present situation, and 
from these it is probable that this 
shower of pumice-stone had pro- 
ceeded, as other circumstances tended 
to corroborate the conjecture that an 
eruption had taken place, or was per- 
haps actually operating. Had the 
weather been favourable it was the 
intention of the commander to have 
taken his passage between those 
islands. I felt disappointed that we 
did not ; a volcano in activity being a 
spectacle I have often wished to be- 
hold; but as the night advanced I 
trembled at the thoughts of being 
even within the distance I have men- 
tioned, ‘l'’o some concussion in those 
islands it was attributed that the sea 
was violently agitated. The moon 
was obscured by black, heavy clouds; 
and vivid flashes of lightning with 
loud peals of thunder, accompanied 
the rain which fell in torrents. Sheets 
of pumice-stone almost stopped the 
ship’s way, which laboured through 
them with a crushing noise. It was 
an awful night, and anxiously did I 
watch for the approach of day. It at 
length arrived, but dark and lowering, 
so that we could but just discern sur- 
rounding dangers. A group of islands, 
(the Adimiralty islands) on one side, 
and two immense rocks rising high 
out of the midst of the water on the 
other ; as great a sea on, as is usually 
met with in the bay of Biscay, aud a 
strong current running, that has set 
us upwards of forty miles to the 
northward since yesterday. Happily 
we made good our passage between 
the islands and art 2 without en 
countering more than the apprehen- 
sion of danger. The variety of islands 
we fell in with make this voyage an 
interesting one; but the anxiety at- 
tending it lessens the pleasure in a 
great degree ; particularly to the com- 
mander, who has passed the greatest 
in our last, p.101, and the present, was 
that first inserted in the Atherzum, 
giving an account of the south-west 
part of New Caledonia, and was dated 
21th June, 1803, to which the reader 
is referred for ‘the connection of the 
larrative. 
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rtof every night since we left har- 

ir upon eck. ’ . 

July 11, saw several islands whi 
we have every reason to suppose ha 
never been seen before by Europeans. 

On the 13th, saw a very high 
island distinctly from the deck. of. the 
ship, though distant by estimation 53 
miles. 

About noon on the 17th, we were 
alarmed by observing something at a 
distance on the water, which bore 
every appearance ofa wreck ; though 
some on board were of opinion it was 
arock. A boat was sent, with the 
first lieutenant, to ascertain what it 
was. Allon board were in great sus- 
om till he returned; for my part, I 

ad got in imagination as far as ‘Temor 
in an open boat with those of the 
crew of this unfortunate vessel who 
had escaped being swallowed up by 
the merciless waves, and had pictured 
to myself the numberless hardships of 
the poor survivors, and their immo- 
derate joy in reaching a place of safet 
when I was suddenly transported back 
to view the reality, an old tree covered 
with barnacles; for by this time the 
imaginary. wreck appeared what it 
really was, an immense tree floatin 
on the water,an erect branch of whic 
resembled at a distance the mast of a 
vessel, It had drawn a number of 
the inhabitants of the deep around it 
—ravenous sharks, sportive dolphins, 
and many others of the finny tribe, 

August 17th. I grieve that such a 
Jength of time has elapsed since I laid 
aside my pen, and we have passed 
the coast of New Guinea, Dampier’s 
Straits, the Thousand islands, and va- 
rious other small islands, inhabited by 
blacks, without giving you any infor- 
mation respecting them. Be, assured 
nothing but indisposition, and that 
not of a trifling nature, could have 
occasioned this omission. We had no 
communication with any of the in- 
habitants of the places above-men- 
tioned; if we had, it would have in- 
creased my regret at my inability to 
communicate intelligence. Indeed 
these several weeks past we have been 
tossed about most strangely and un- 
comfortably. Would you expect that 
in this Pacific Ocean, we should ens 
counter heavier gales than we did in 
our passage round Cape Horn? And 
whenever we had a cessation from 
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those storms, it was fo experience the 
opposite extremity of dead calms, 
during which respiration was per- 
formed with difficulty, owing to the 
intense heat. 

Although we are not more than 
forty miles from Amboyna, it is 
doubtful whether we shall be able to 
fetch it, owing to contrary winds that 
have kept us tacking to and fro for 
several 5 off the island ef Ceram. 
Ina violent gale last night, in passin 
between the islands of Bouro an 
reaypes the water suddenly changed 
its colour to a milky whiteness.— 
Supposing it was owing to shoals, the 
lead -was cast, but no bottom was 
found with a line of eighty ‘fathoms. 
This phenomenon remains. therefore 
unaccounted for.* 





* This phenomenon. is regularly 
periodical in the seas near Amboyna, 
and has never been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. The most particular 
account of it is to be found in Valen- 
tyn's Beschryving van Oost Indien, 
vol I]. p. 137, and vol. IIL. part ii. p. 10. 
He calls it het wit-water, (the whit” 
water) and states that it occurs twice. 
every. year in the seas around Banda ; 
the first time, when it is denominated 
the little wit-water, it takes place at 
the new moon in June; it is but 
slight in July, but does not entirely 
subside before the same. appearance 
occurs again at the new moon in 
August, when it is called the great 
wit-water. In the day time.the sea ap- 
pears as usual; but in the night it 
assumes a milk white hue, and the 
reflection of it in the air isso great 
that the sky cannot be distinguished 
from the water. Land is very easily 
discerned by night in it, for the land 
appears very black in the middle of 
the whiteness. Very little fish is - 
caught during the time that it lasts; 
the fish do not like the water, and the 
clearness of it makes them easily see 
the fishing tackle and boats, and con- 
sequently avoid them. It has likewise 
been. observed to rot the bottoms of 
vessels which are much in it. ‘It 
throws up, on the shores where it 
reaches, a great deal of slime and filth, 
and likewise different species of blub- 
ber or mollusca, bezaantj@s, ( holothura 
physolis) &c. \t is dangerous for small 
vasacts to be atsea in the night where 
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Amboyna at present engages our 
hopes and our fears, and great will be 
our disappointment should we not see 
it; but as I generally look forward to 
the completion of my wishes, so I 
will cherish the hope that we may 
arrive there,vand that it wil] afford an 
opportunity of forwarding my packet 
to dear England. Ww. 

[To be continued.) 





it comes, as, though it may be calin, 
the sea always rolls with heavy surges, 
enouch to overset boats, which seem as 
if they were occasioned by subaqurous 
exhalations pressing upwards for a 
vent. It is chiefly seen between 
Banda and the south eastern islands to 
the southward of the islands of Arce 
and Keys down to Tenimber, where 
the heaviest rolling of the sea is ob 
served, and Timorlaut; it runs west- 
ward as far as Timer, and to the nerth 
it is met with on the south coast of 
€eram, keeping, however, to the 
south of the Uliassers and Amboyna, 
where it appears in large stripes. ‘Mis 
milk-sea, as Valentyn quainily calls 
it, is clearly seen at night from the 
hills at Amboyna, stretching towards 
Banda. It does not often reach as far 
as Amboyna itself. ‘The more tem- 
yestuous the weather proves, the more 
it rains; and the harder the south-east 
trade wind blows, the n-cre this white 
water is secn. It is entirely unknown 
whence it proceeds, but it bas gene- 
rally been supposed to come from the 
gulf of Carpentaria. Some have con- 
sidered the whiteness as occasioned by 
myriads of animalcule; and others 
have ascribed it to asubtle, sulphure- 
ous, marine exhalation, which they 
have supposed to afise from the bot- 
tom of the sea, and to become con- 
densed in the water. Brimstone is in 
fact produced in considerable quan- 
tities at Amboyna and Banda, and 
likewise upon Nila, Teeuwer, and 
Dammer, (three islands south of the 
two former, and between them and 
‘Timor, little known to any but the 
Dutch)and elsewhere in those regions; 
yet, remarks Valentyn, if the white 
water were caused by that circuin- 
stance, it would be observed where- 
ever sulphur is found in large quan- 
tities. Le says asimilar phenomenon 
has been observed at the Comorra 
islands, and between Madagascar and 
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Rerry /o A. B. on the ABSURDITY 
; in Miron. 
Sir, 


DID not observe your corres. 
_ pondent, A. B.’s communication, 
with respect to the following passage 
of Milton, till to-day :— 
Which way 1 fly is Hell: myself am Hell: 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threat‘ning to devour me, opens wide, 


You will perhaps laugh with me at 
the self-complacency of this acute 
critic, when I inform you that his 
wonderful discovery of incongruity 
has been pointed out years and years 
ago: common honesty, therefore, in- 
duces me to pluck the borrowed lan. 
rels from his brow. 

In my Lord Kaimes’ “ Elements 
of Criticism,” vol. I, chapter 16th, 
the passage in question is given as an 
example of inconsistency. Thus, Sir, 
this detection has the singular power 
of at once adding to the weight and 





Africa, Stavorinus, in his voyage to 
Surat, observed the same singular ap- 
pearance in latitude 17° 30’ north, in 
which he describes the sea as having 
lost during the day its usual azure 
clearness, appearing darker and 
browner than usual, and appearing at 
night so white as if the whole sea was 
covered with a white sheet,-or exactly 
like the appearance in the night-time, 
of a flat country overspread with snow. 
This phenomenon, he’ remarks, was 
entirely distinct from the luminous 
appearance which is frequently ob- 
served in the water of the ocean, as, 
instead of giving any light, the whole 
was of a deadly- paleness, excepting 
close to the vessel’ where it seemed 
mixed with some sparks of light. No 
ground was found witha line'of 150 
fathoms. Some of the water was taken 
up and examined immediately with 
a mnieroscope, but nothing conld be 
perceived in it witha glass of great 
magnifying power. ‘To the naked 
eye, it appeared as clear as chrystal, 
sand on tasting it, it seemed to have 
lost something of its briny-and bitu- 
minous nature, An Engtish navigator, 
Captain Newland, once observed the 
same appearance in the same part of 
the ocean, with this ditference, how- 
ever, that he saw it intermixed with 
black stripes running in a serpentive 
direction through the whiteness. 
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deducting from the merit of A. B.'s 
argument in so far as respects hing 
self at least. me 
His Lordship’s opinion upon the 
passage is ‘clearly ascertained by the 
companions he gives it :— 
Vos mains seules ont droit de vaincre un 
invincible.” Le Crp. 
Que son Nom soi beni! que son Nom 
soi chanté, i 
« Que l'on celebre ses ouvrages, 
“ Au de la de Ueternité. 


With respect to the last passage, I 
know not whether his Lordship or 
the printer has made nonsense of it. 
Au de la” ought to be written 
«An dela.” 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your's, &c. 
J. Brown. 
7, Palsgrave Place, Strand, 
Sept. 14, 1869. 





On the Use of the final “K” in 
Worps, 

“ Needless irregularity is the worst of all 
deformities; and nothing is so truly ele- 
gant in language as the simplicity of un- 
violated analogy.”—-NARES. 

Sir, 

T being admitted by your corres- 

pondent, Phileleutheros, that the 
particular opinien for which I ad- 
duced the authority of Johuson is sup- 
ported by reason, I am not anxious 
to defend my general assertion, that 
from his decisions there seldom lies 
an appeal, ‘especially as it would di- 
yert our attention from the original 
subject of discussion, and to your 
readers would be obtrusive and im- 
pertinent. It is but opinion against 
opinion. 

The alteration recommended by 
your correspondent had not escaped 
me: but I did not propose it, because 
3 concluded, perhaps hastily, that the 
objections to which it is lables and 
which I shall now produce, were too 
numerous and too strong to be re. 
moved. Whatever mav be thought 
of the reasons, principal and subordi- 
nate, which he avows for suggestin 
this alteration, I think it will ‘be ade 
mitted that, in attempting to redress 
the wrougs of analogy which, though 
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his chief object, he ‘cannot be consi- 
dered to have attained, he has over- 
looked the necessity of preserving in- 
violate the Jaw of etymelogy, John- 
son observes that ‘‘ c might be omit- 
ted in the language without loss, 
since one of its sounds might be sup- 
plied by s, and the other by &, but 
that it preserves to the eye the etymo- 
logy of words, as face from facies, 
captive from captivus ;” to which we 
may add putlick trom publicus, traf- 
nd this I ap- 
prebend to be the reason why we 
spell invocation, provocation, and re- 
vocation, with the c, though, as ne- 
cessity compels us to write invoke, 
provoke, and revoke, analogy de- 
mands that they be written with the 
k. Could ¢ be sounded hard before 
e, it would doubtless retain its place 
in these verbs; but:as this is not 
possible, rather than lose sight of the 
etymology, we neglect the claims of 
analogy. The professed object of 
your correspondent’s alteration for- 
bids me to believe that he proposes 
to confine it to the ck final. Unless 
then we annul therule, which says 
that ‘* & is never doubled, but that.e 
is used before it to shorten the vowel 
by a double consonant, as cickle, 
pickle,” it will be seen that his sug- 
gestion cannot’ be adopted. We 
might indeed write ciccle, p'ccle; but 
as this mode could not be general, it 
would but multiply irregularities, for 
instance, in endeavouring to apply it 
to the words sucker, tucker, we 
should surely. discover our need of 
the assistance of the &. Since your 
correspondent would extend his alte- 
ration even to proper names, how 
will he spell Icke, Pococke? To 
strike out the ¢ without substituting 
a k, would destroy the proper sound; 
to write each of them with two i's 
would, besides violating a rule which 
it seems is indispensable, be a liberty 
which, I presume, Phileleutheros 
himself would. not venture to take. 
But we will, for the moment, sup- 
pose that he does not intend to inter- 
fere with the ck in the middle of 
words. Will he then write suk, tuk, 
and yet sucker, tucker? And here 
arises another difficulty. To be cons 
sistent with himself, he must wre 
trik, stik, lik, bak, rak: noy, in 
— their participles, cipmer pre- 
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sent or past, would he not, for want 
of the double consonant, alter the 
quantity of each of the first syllables, 
and of the three last words would he 
not ee change the sense ? 

In stating the grounds on which it 
appears to me impossible that we can 
write publik, traffik, without first ab- 
rogating the only laws which govern 
the orthography of our language, ‘I 
hope it has been observed that I have 
strengthened my former arguments 
for writing publick, traffick, &c.— 
But to, persuade Phileleutheros that I 
am willing to listen, with attention, 
to any reply he may have to offer to 
my objections against his new ortho- 
graphy, I will encourage him to. pur- 
sue this subject, should he think it 
necessary, by assuring him that, not- 
withstanding his suspicion, he will 
not find meso intrenched in: autho- 
rity but that sound reason and solid 
—- can dislodge me, nor that 
of liberty there is a greater lover than 


Your's, &c. 
PuILo. 


Sept. 18, 1809. 


I will thank you, Sir, to allow me 
to correct a small error of the motto 
of my former letter; for ‘‘ contare” 
read ‘‘ constare.” 





Mr. Burpvon on the Natrona 
Desr. 
Sir, 


r | be; profligacy and improvidence 

of ministers having almost ex- 
hausted the resources of the nation, 
their paper money must either be de- 
preciated, or they must declare them- 
selves unable to pay the full interest 
of the national] debts; in either case 
excessive misery and confusion must 
ensue, which can only be avoided, in 
my opinion, by diminishing the fund- 
a. property of the nation one-half.— 
Let ministers, not the present I trust, 
say to the public, ‘‘ The national 
debt now. amounts to 748 millions, 
and the interest of #t to 26 millions; 
you ‘must be content to receive 13 
millions of interest, and to ‘sell your 
principal for half its nominal worth.” 
‘This would be a bold measure, but it 
ta the only one by which we are to 
‘be «saved from incalculable misery. 
A system of reform and economy 


[Surremyyy 


must reduce the taxes toa suin 

to the reduced interest, and the prices ° 
of provisions, which is the standard 
of all other prices, will fall in ‘pro. 
portion. 


I remain, &c. 


W. Burpow, 
Hartford, near Morpeth, 


Sept. 10, 1809. 





4A Derence of the Avutuor of 
i “© NuBIL1A.” 
Sir, 


N reading ‘the criticism on the 
above work in your last number, 


I was surprised to see you conclude © 


your strictures with an enumeration 
of some errors, which, upon exami- 
nation, however, are mot errors. If 
the author of Nutilia therefore be 
not, himself, disposed to vindicate his 
language, or should he not chance to 
see the Universal Magazine, permit a 
place to the following observations in 
your next number. 

You begin by quoting a specimen 
of tautology in the following passage: 

** Or wish to recollect with solemn 
reminiscence.” 


But this is a tautology neither of 
language nor of — It is nota 
tautology of language, for the words 
are different ; nor is it a tautology of 
meaning, for the adjective so/emn 
being applied to reminiscence, gives 


to this last word a signification differ- 


ent from mere recollection. 

You next instance a gross ‘‘ devia 
tion from grammar,” as you call it, 
in. the following quotation : 


“« It was a mournful and yet.a plea- 
sing spectacle to behold the groupe of 
young and old, male and female, that 
was assembled in the church-yard to 
pay the testimony of their tears,” &c. 


There is no false concord here, and 
the use of the*verb in the singular 
(was) may be defended upon two 
principles. First, anoun that admits 
of a plural, as groupe does, should 
certainly have the verb in the singu- 
lar when it is used as a nominative in 
the singular; and secondly, a noun 
of quantity agrees with the verb, ei- 
ther in the plural or singular, accord- 
ing as it implies unity or plurality of 
idea. No doubt the author of Nulife 
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1809.) 
constructed his séritence upon the 
‘first principle, and in vindication‘of 
‘which there is the authority of Addi- 
son. ‘I cannot doubt,” says he in 
his travels in Italy, “ but the poet 
had here in view the picture of Ze- 
tus, in the famous group of figures 
which represents, &c."" And there is 
the authority of Dryden for the use 
of groupes in the plural. But upon 
the second principle, considered as.a 
noun of quantity, it is as correctly 
employed as the legitimate phrases. 
“The meeting was large, and they 
came to several resolutions.”—** The 
parliament is dissolved ; they had gone 
through a busy session,” &c. &c, 
in which, and.in many similar ex- 
pressions, the noun, conveying unity 
of idea, ‘takes the verb in ‘the singu- 
Jar, and'the relative pronoun (they or 
their) in the plural. 

In the last error which you notice, 
you have misquoted the author! Up- 
on referring to the page, which by 
the bye should be 350, | find that the 
expression is ‘arts, science, know- 
ledge, polished life, ascend, in-gradual 
progress, to their highest.” And to 
this mode of expression I presume 
you will not object. , 

I hope your candour will permit 
you to insert this vindication, which 
springs from no other motive than a 
love of truth. If I am right you will 
stand corrected; if I am wrong, you 
have the opportunity of correcting 
me. I ‘remain, &c. 

Justus, 
St, Aléan's, Sept.Q, 1809. 


*,* It will remain for the gentle- 
man who wrote the criticism in ques- 
tion, to defend himself.— Editor. 





Causes of the Overtnrow of the 
Spanish Mownarcuy. the 
Rev. Jossypn Townsenp, MM. A. 
Author of Travels in Spain. 

[Concluded from p. 92.] 


FS twenty years the queen had 
for her :confesso* a man of ‘in- 
flexible integrity, to whom, as a're- 
ward for his fidelity, was given a 
bishoprick, but with. obligation to 
constant residence in his ° diocese. 
This he resigned that he might return 
to Madrid, where, however, he was 
‘Rot permitted to. remain, being com- 
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manded to retire into the Asturias, 
his pative country, that he might 
there enjoy tranquillity for the re- 
mainder of his days. On his retreat 
he was succeeded by Muzquiz,a con- 
fessor of distinguished talents, and 
much attached 'to thesiew favourite. 

Acuna, a low-bred eécclesiastic of 
neither talents nor literature, but a 
fortunate gambler, who occasionally 
lent money to Godoy, was first re- 
warded by acanonry of Santiago, one 
of the greatest dignities in Spam, and 
then-appointed minister of grace and 
justice, an office which not only con- 
trouls all the tribunals in the king- 
dom, but governs the whole ecclesi< 
astical system of the realm. 

In November, 1792. the Duke of 
Alcudia became prime minister, and 
a few months after this, he took Don 
Antonio Barradas for his minister of 
war. This man had served with nim 
as‘Guarde de Corps, and becanie the 
confidential friend of Charles IV. 
Godoy, well aware of bis influence, 
cultivated his friendship. Immedi- 
ately on the death of Charles /il. 
Barradas was rapidly promoted to be 
Brigadier-General, then Marshal, and 
Knight of the Order of Charles [1]. 
He received a pold key, and his wife 
became lady of honour to the Queen. 
This man had acquired the friendship 
of the King, while Prince of Asturias, 
by submitting with good humour 
when, as frequently happened, he 
was ex to laughter Y imperti- 
nent jokes and vuigar tricks upon his 
person, and by attending fairs to purs 
chase horses for him whenever his 
services in the Capacity of groom 
were wanted, By such base servility 
he ingratiated himself, and being a 
convenient person to the duke, he 
was amply rewarded for his fidelity to 
the confidence reposed in him; for 
without one good: ‘quality, which 
could recommend him to the office, 
he was appointed Minister of War. 

With such ministers as these, we 
must not be surprised, that Sp2in was 
unable to withstand the shock ot revos 
Jutionaty troops. All their ‘armies 
were defeated, and the F rench Gene- 
tals were marching to Madrid. 

The Minister of War attributed 
their rapid progress, not to his own 
neglect, not to deticiency of men, nor 
to their want of spirit, but to his ab- 
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solute inability to arm them. _ Barce- 
Jona, the Birmingham of Spain, was 
in the occupation of the enemy ; and 
50,000 stand of arms, which had 
been purchased in England, had been 
seized by the English minister, and 
sent to La Vendee, where they soon 
fell into the hands of Robespierre. 

Unfortunately for the common 
cause, the facts were precisely as 
stated by the Minister of War. I 
saw a letter from an officer in the 
Spanish army to my Spanish friend, 
then on a visit at my house, in which 
he lamented the want of arms; and 
the late Sir Archibald Dixon informed 
me that he had Janded, in LaVendee, 
30,000 of the muskets which had 
been purchased by the Spanish minis- 
ter in England. 

In these circumstances the Duke of 
Alcudia complained, that Spain was 
betrayed by her ally, and, no longer 
able to resist, he advised his sovereign 
to quit the coalition, and to make 
peace with France, 

On this occasion splendid iljumina- 
tions in every city testified the univer- 
sal joy, and on the frontiers, between 
the contending armies, the populace, 
assembling, made bonfires with the 
implements of war 

This opportunity of acquiring po- 
— tor the favourite was not to 

e neglected. The King, therefore, 
immediately granted him fresh ho- 
nours, and, to coincide with the 
general sentiment of the nation, 
the title of the Priuce of the Peace 
was fixed upon. ‘To keep upa perpe- 
tual remembrance of this event, and 
to remind succeeding generations of 
the motives which induced the King 
to giant such a title to his minister, 
his majesty was pleased to send the 
subsequent mandate to the Council of 
Castille -— 

** Ta consideration of the exalted 
qualities; of Don Manuel Godoy Al- 
varez de Faria, Prince of the Peace, 
Duke of Alcudia, Grandee of Spain of 
the first class; Knight of the Orders of 
the Golden Fleece, of Charles,IIT. of 
Malta, and of Santiago, Capfain-Ge- 


neral of the Royal Armies, Inspector 
of the Guarde de Corps, Counsellor 
and First Secretary of State, Cham- 
berlain and Secretary to my beloved 
wife the Queen, rate Pam view the 
rank of his ancestors, 


is high em- 





prow. the distinguished services 
e has rendered me, the antiquity of 
his illustrious house, and the merit of 
his having established peace between 
this crown and the French nation; 
it was my pleasure, by my royal pro- 
clamation, the 4th of this resent 
month, to honour bim with the dig. 
nity of Prince of the Peace, whic 
title is to continue, and to be trans. 
mitted to his heirs and successors, 

** Anxious to give hima fresh proof 
of the satisfaction with which I regard 
his éncessant attention to uty service, 
it is my royal will and pleasure that 
his coat ot arms shall acquire new 
dignity, by adding, above his ducal 
coronet, the image of Janus, whose 
two faces are the symbol of his con- 
summate wisdom in the present cir- 
cumstances of public affairs, a symbol 
of the prudent man, who, with na- 
tive sagacity, examines the past, fore. 
sees the future, discerns the princi+ 
ples, causes, and connexions of things, 
anticipates effects, compares, with a 
discerning eye, times and events, pe- 
netrates the most recondite political 
secrets, discovers things before une 
known, and reaches-to the highest 
pinnacle of human understanding for 
the happiness of nations. 

«© Now as Janus is the: symbol of 

Peace, it is my royal will and plea- 
sure that the bust of this false divinity 
shall indicate the title of the Prince of 
the Peace. 
_ © This image shall bear on its head 
the civic crown, with which the Ro- 
mans rewarded merit to the preservers 
of peace. 


‘* It is also my royal will and plea- | 


sure that two other allegorical figures 
shall be added to his coat of arms, 
annulling, in the present case, what- 
ever laws of heraldry appear to be 
contrary to this innovation, The 
figure on the right side shall be alle- 
gorical of Spain, whose left arm shall 
embrace the ducal coronet, and whose 
right hand shal) bear a blue standard 
with the arms of Castille and Leon. 

«« The figure on the left side of the 
coat of arms shall be apage, such as 
in former times attended illustrious 
knights, carrying their coats of arms 
to the tournaments, houses of high 
distinction, and places of festivity. 
This armour-bearer shall have upon 
his breast the coat of arms of the ba» 
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tony of Godoy ; and in his left hand 
aspear with a pendant, in which the 
diferent arms of the alliances of the 
house. of Godoy shall be represented. 
It is my royal will and pleasure that 
the Prince of the Peace, on all public 
occasions, shall be preceded by an 
armour-bearer, either on foot, on 
horseback, or in a coach.~ And for 
this office the Prince of the Peace 
shall choose a person whose rank and 
character shal] not disgrace the splen- 
dor of his arms. 

« And although the supporters 
granted to noblemen are not heredi- 
tary, yet it is my royal will and plea- 
sure that the supporters, which by 
these presents are granted to the 
Prince of Peace, shall descend with 
his titles, and be used by his succes- 
sors.”"—Sm. Tidefonso, 12th October, 
1795, I, the King. 

“To the Bishop Governor of the 
Council of Castille.” 


This curious proclamation I re- 
ceived froma Spanish friend of high 
connexions, in whose veracity I have 
the most perfect confidence. 

What has been already stated is 
sufficient to demonstrate that the 
fond affection of the King for the 
Prince of the Peace, knew no limits. 
Inthe mean time the people held 
him in supreme contempt; for whilst 
he was thus rising to the highest pin- 
nacle of power, they continued -to 
paste their placards on the palace 
gates. Among these inscriptions was 
observed the following : 

La Reyna lo quiere ; el, Rey tambien, 

El Pueblo lo sufre, arriba con el, 

The Queen is attached to him and not less so 
The King. The Peopie submit tu this : 
Up with him. 
An expression this, which children 
make use of on Good Friday, when 
they toss Jucas.in a blanket. 

Not satisfied with disgusting all 
good subjects by such mad proceed- 
ings, the royal family disgraced it- 
self to the last degree in the eyes of 
the whole nation, by going on pilgri- 
mage to Badajoz, the place of Go- 
doy’s nativity. 

_ A very intimate friend of mine was 
in their suite, and from him f learn, 
that the persons attendant on this ex- 
pedition were no fewer than 4,000, 
passing through a country where ten 


travellers could scarcely find subsis- 
tence. However, on this occasion, 
some little degree of modesty, some 
slight attention to the public feeling, 
was observed, by declaring this pil- 
grimage was tothe bones of S. Ferdi- 
nand of Seville. 

We have seen this favourite rising 
from the condition of Guarde de 
Corps to the highest offices of trust 
and power. .We are next to view 
him as allied to royalty. 

I have transiently mentioned, in 
my Spanish travels, that I met with 
the first cousin of Charles 1V. at To- 
ledo. The history of this family is 
inost remarkable. 

The Infant Don Louis, brother to 
Charles III. in consequence of a sys- 
tem observed in the royal family of 
Spain, as being a younger brother, 
was not permitted to marry, but was 
compelled, contrary to his inclination, 
to become an -ecclesiastic, and that 
he might never think of abandoning 
this profession, the King, his brother, 
conferred on him the Archbishopricks 
of Seville and Toledo. In order to 
bind him still more closely to the 
church, the Pope created him a Car- 
dinal. But as these dignities could 
not change his disposition, nor change 
the propensities of nature, he for a 
length of time resisted being ordain- 


ed a priest, and, when exalted in the’ 


Church, he determined to give both 
his mitres and his hood in exchange 
for a wife. But although he repeat- 
edly solicited permission of the King 
to marry, this favour was constantly 
denied him. Wearied at last by the 
restraint which this opposition im- 
posed upon him, he assumed a reso- 
Jute tone, to which the King replied, 
that he should be permitted to marry, 
on condition that he should not con- 
nect himself with any female who 
was either of the royal family, or 
allied to a grandee. ¢ 

Don Louis, without loss of time, 
sent to the King a list of names of 
such ladies as were not prohibited, 
adding, that he accepted the permis- 
sion with Which his majesty indulged 
him, and that he would marry any 
one of those ladies whom his majesty 
should name. The King’viewed this 
list with the utmost indignation, when 
he beheld the first name to be Ma/lla- 
triga ; for this young lady, celebrated 
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for the beauty of her person, was 
daughter.to a captain. of infantry. In 
consequence of this indignation, the 
Infant Don Louis was. banished ,for 
ever from the court, despoiled of all 
bis honours, and deprived of autho- 
rity even over his own domestics. 
He obeyed in silence, wrote to the 
young lady, and having received her 
consebt to marry him, he left the 
prisre the. next day, and retired-to 

illaviciosa, where he had a palace, 
and where he resided. 14 years. Here 
he formed his curious cabinet of Na- 
tural History, which occupied his 
time, and miade him soon forget the 
society he left behind him at To- 


0. 
After his death, his.children, a son 
and two little daughters, were taken 
from their mother, and lodged in the 
peece of his successor, in the Arch- 
ishoprick of Toledo,where I had the 
happiness to meet with them, The 
oung prince appeared amiable, but 
had a certain degree of gloom upon 
his countenance, which only served 
to render him more interesting. He 
was just arrived from. Villaviciosa, 
and: was about 12 yu of age. His 
sisters were lodged in.a convent of 
nuns, The young Prince was com- 
pelled to sign himself Mallabriga, 
and was not permitted to retain the 
name of Bourbon. Meek in his ap- 
pearance, this youth was not destitute 
of spirit ; and therefore, whenever his 
attendants at.any: time addressed him 
by the name of Mallibriga, he was 
apt to expostulate, and say, that his 
name was the same with that of the 
Kings of Spain and Naples. 

He did me the honouwr, to notice 
me, and was more particular in his 
attentions, because he was disposed to 
trace in mesome personal resemblance 
to his father, and because he under- 
stood that my pursuits were the same 
with his. 

After the death of Charles IJI. it 
was imagined that his son would have 
relaxed in the severity of treatment 
towards the children of his uncle; 
but his conduct was perfectly the re- 
verse of this, being determined that 
this branch of his family should pe- 
rish. In consequence of such a reso- 
lution, the young Prince has been 
compelled to accept the Archbishop- 
Fick of Toledo. 


Who would ever have imagined 
that one of these Princesses should. 
have been taken from a.convent, and 
have been married to the Prince of 
the Peace ! 

This connexion, by opening views. 
of boundless ambition, has. proved: 
his ruin, and may. terminate in the 
extinction of that family which Louis 
XIV. seated on the throne, 

Amidst. the numerous evils which 
this. favourite has brought upon the 
statey we must not overlook one ser- 
vice which may ultimately compen- 
sate for them all. 

By immemorial custom the King’s 
confessor had been either a monk 
or an. inquisitor, who, undoubtedly, 
were the most improper keepers of 
the royal conscience. When jesuits 
were confessors to most of the crown- 
ed heads in Europe, every one, con- 
versant with history, well knows the 
political intrigues they cherished, and 
the persecutions they promoted. 

The union of these two characters 
of inquisitor and confessor, by estab. 
lishing an absolute dominion over the 
conscience of the monarch, gave the 
most firm support to the inquisitorial 
power in Spain. The fact is certain, 
and the reason will be evident to 
those who know that confessors, hold, 
the keys of heaven and of hell. 

When Charles IV. succeeded. to, 
the throne, in the very commence- 
ment of his reign, by the advice of, 
his favourite, he issued a decree sepa- 
rating for ever the employments. of. 
inquisitor and confessor to the 
crown: and-he took for his confes- 
sor an ecclesiastic named* Camacho, 
a person universally esteemed for his. 
moderation and his prudence. 

This was a good beginning, and 
had the times been favorable I have 
no doubt that he would have proceed- 
ed to restrain the power of that. tri- 
bunal, or would have abolished it. 
As long as the inquisition shall re- 
main, neither arts, manufactures, 
commerce, religion, nor morality, 
can prosper. The Moors in Spain 
were the principal agriculturalists, and: 
the only manufacturers. The Jews 
were merchants. These were all ex- 
pelled or burnt by that persecuting 
court. The good Bishop of Oviedo, 
when he wee ennsation the immora- , 
lity which universally prevailed in) 
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Spain’ comforted himself in the re- 
flexion, that his countrymen were 
wholly free from the charge of infide- 
lity. I did not think it expedient to 
, semind bim that, whilst the French 
yan riotously after philosophic infide- 
lity, other nations might quietly re- 
main with all their faculties benumb- 
ed by the torpid infidelity of igno- 
rance, and that both species were 
equally productive of immorality. 

n Spain the inquisition requires that 
all, who are come to years of discre- 
tion, shall. receive the sacrament at 
Easter, and every person is obliged to 
deliver in a certificate of the place 
Where the confession was taken, and 
the sacrament adininistered to him. 

What is the consequence? Com- 
mon prostitutes, at Easter, hasten 
fron church to church to confess 
and to receive the sacrament, and 
then proceed to sell these certificates 
to such persons, as, although immo- 
sal in their conduct, are not suffi- 
ciently impious to attend this sacred 
ordinance. Is is possible to conceive 
amore horrid profanation than such a 
sacramental test? 

Should the present struggle be- 
tween I'rance and Spain terminate in 
the restoration of the constitution to 
its original integrity, there can be no 
doubt that the Cortes will find it ex- 
pedient to abolish the inquisition, and 
to invite foreigners of all religious 
persuasions to settle in the country. 

Asa friend to Spain, and a warm 
wisher for her prosperity, I please 
myselfin the anticipation of her fu- 
ture felicity, when good governinent 
shall give security to person and to 
property ; and, by establishing publie 
credit, promote agricultural improve- 
ments through every. part of the 
peninsula.. Happy will it be for her 
if, in the wisdom of her councils, 
she shall claie her eyes against the 
false glitter of distant conquest and 
dominion, cultivate the arts of peace, 
finish her canals, give vent to her 
commodities, and find true wealth in 
the industry of her inhabitants, in- 
stead of seeking-imaginary wealth in 
the gold and silver of Pera. 

_ With the extensive territory, va- 
ried climates, and highly productive 
soil, which she comniands at home, 
should she abandon her foreign pos- 
Sessions, by which she has been, is, 

Universan Mav. Vou. Xti 


and ever will be, enfeebled and ime 
poverished; should she carefully avoid 
offensive war, and confine al] her 
views and efforts to internal improve- 
ment, she will rapidly double and 
quadruple her inbubitants, she will 
increase in wealth, she will become 
invulnerable, and will enjoy uninter- 
rupted peace. 

In these circumstances she will be 
resorted to for traffic by all the nas 
tions of the earth, and will be in Eu- 
rope, what China has been from re« 
mote antiquity in Asia. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

The preceding pages were intended 
as a preface to a new edition of my 
Spanish Travels, and will be intro- 
duced if [ should live to publish an- 
other edition of ‘that work. This E 
probably shall never do, unless the 
times should be more favourable, in 
which ‘case [ shall publish in quarto, 
with the nnmerous highly-finished 
drawings I made in Spain, and the 
addition of sach materials as I have 
since ,received from my Spanish 
friends, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
’ Joszrpn Townsenn. 





The Cuaractrer of the Eneutsn; 
Eneiisu and Frencu compared. 
By .a Dane in 1727. Translated 
Jrom Baron Houirerc. 

r = English are neither angels 

nor devils, and yet this nation 
scarcely ever observes a medium in 
any thing. Among them the virtues 
are carried to the highest pitch as well 
as the vices. There is no comparison 
between the virtues and vices. of the 

English. No kingdom affords so 

~many examples of heroic and perfect 
virtue; nor more of scandalous acts of 
treachery, than England. Sometimes 
the parliament do every. thing that 
tan possibly promote the welfare of 
the nation, and sometimes they be-« 
fray it altogether. 

Religion, superstition, zeal, licens 
tiousness, learning, ignoratce, indus- 
try, sloth, vice, and virtue, are Gar- 
ried to an extreme in this country ; 
all .: cultivated to their perfect ma- 
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turity. And while, on the one hand, 
one cannot sufficiently praise some 
noble natures ; on the other, there are 
characters so base that no censure can 
reach them. ‘Theye is no nation at 
once so idle and careless, and there is 
no nation at the same time so labo- 
rious. But those among the English, 
who are really idle, cannot be brought 
to Jabour neither by hunger nor any 
other punishment ; nothing can move 
them toset a foot out of the house 
when they are determined to indulge 
their indolence. Here it is common 
to see artists and mechanics in great 
poverty, and even in the public pri- 
sons, who might not only pay their 
éreditors,’ but obtain a handsome 
livelihood, could they once be brought 
to exert themselves. 

On the other hand, the industrious 
among them will suffer no obstacle to 
oppose their endeavours—they spare 
neither pains nor labour—they ex- 
pose themselves to the greatest dan- 
gers by sea—they visit toreign king- 
doms and states, and penetrate into 
the most distant quarters of the 
earth—they equally attempt the pos- 
sible and the impossible—in fact, they 
bring such things about that no other 
people would ever think of attempt- 
ing; and all either to satisfy their 
curiosity or imerease their fortunes. 
On this account it has been said of 
the English, that they either perish 
through idieness, or kill themselves 
with excessive labour. 

Even in the sciences they know of 
no medium. They either renounce 
books and Jearning altogether, or pur- 
sue their studies to such a degree of 
zeal, that often, in endeavouring to 
refine their understanding too much, 
they lose it entirely, ‘There is per- 
haps no country in the world where 
there are so many very learned and 
very ignorant clergymen as in Eng- 
land. As for religion, they either re- 
ceive it with the utmost sincerity of 
heart, or contend against it with ex- 
treme bitterness. Superstition, infi- 
delity, fanaticism, and even scepti- 
cism, all rule by tarns in England. 
The English either believe nothing at 
all, or else they believe too much. 
‘The unbelievers among the English, 
however, are generally good natu- 
ralisty; but the English Roman Ca- 
tholics are much more bigotted than 
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the Spaniards and Italians. There 
are those among the former who 
make no scruple in risking their lives, 
their fortunes, their honour, nor even 
to betray their country, for the Pope 
of Rome. There are others again, 
who always set the pope and the 
devil in the same class; so that with 
these people there are no bounds to 
the love and hatred of the same per. 
son. The furious zeal on one side, ° 
and the laxity on the other, is also the 
oceasion that religion, or the want of 
it, are no where more. violently 
attacked, nor more obstinately de. 
fended, than in England. 
it is therefore manifest how much 
those writers have erred, who, in the 
Sag they have drawn of the Eng- 
ish, have attributed those virtues and 
vices to the whole nation, that pro- 
perly belong to a part only. The 
English may be said at once to be the 
best and worst of aj] nations. Other 
nations have their virtues and vices as 
well as the English, but the latter are 
more in proportion with each other 
than they are among the former, and 
never do they rise to such extremes, 
However, there are some character- 
istic traits that properly belong to the 
English nation altogether.—They in 
general possess that degree of self- 
sufficiency which Jeads them to dey 
spise every thing which they deem 
foreign or outlandish; but we sp 
very readily forgive them for this high 
opinion of themselves, when we con- 
sider what a degree of happiness na- 
tural riches, fruitfalness, and other 
glorious privileges, are the endow- 
ments of this country. The men, 
generally speaking, are intrepid, the 
women handsome; the men govern 
out of the house, and the women go- 
vern in the house. The English who 
have. endeavoured to subdue foreign 
nations, are at home governed by 
their wives ; so far they resemble the 
lion, the terror of al) beasts, but who, 
at the same time, is in his turn terti- 
fied ata mouse. We have lately seen 
a duke here, whose bare name made 
all Europe tremble, but who was in 
every respect, as to his domestic con- 
cerns, governed by his duchess ; and 
this is by no means a solitary instance. 
The English are far from being so 
uick in their apprehensions of any 
thing as the French, but thew 
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judgment has more solidity. They 
speak but little, but-that little is ge- 
nerally: maturely considered. Elo- 
quence they seem to have brought to 
perfection ; and among all the nations 
of Europe, they appear to be she only 
people who most successfully imitate 
and equal the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. rations in other countries 
may be highly florid, and well com- 
posed, still they are without pith and 
energy: for, as the orators are desti- 
tute of the enjoyment ot real freedom 
of speech, their speeches can have no- 
thing but their ornaments to recom- 
mend them. But the speeches of the 
members of the British Parliament 
are certainly the most perfect models 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Like them they generally turn upon 
the most important affairs of the state. 
The English speakers are by no means 
declaimers ;_ trifling points, epigram- 
matic turns, or far-fetched expres- 
sions, have any place among them, 
nor have they any necessity for any 
thing of this nature ; their matter is 
sufficiently conious without any ex- 
trinsic embellishments. The orators 
in England are orators in reality. It 
is also the freedom of speaking and 
writing in England which causes the 
English to excel others in such writ- 
ings: likewise which concern reli- 
gion and morality. The French, how- 
ever, are — to be better histo- 
rians, for though the English never 
conceal the truth through fear, -they 
do not confine themselves to that re- 
gularity and order which the French 
attend to; their histories of course re- 
semble chronicles, or annals, rather 
than a well digested collection of 
facts; and as all kinds of parties pre- 
vail by turns in England, the truth is 
very often suppressed. 

The English language, as it is bor- 
rowed from several others, is copi- 
ous in the highest degree ; it is to this 
copiousness, and the exalted manner 
of thinking in this country, that we 
owe those excellent epic poems which 
it has produced. Since the age of 
Homer and Virgil, no ‘writers have 
catried the art of epic’ poetry to 

—  agiemnes than Milton and 
Pope. In comedy the English taste 
isso peculiar to itself, that to other 
mations it appears unpleasant. fora 
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some English comedies into the Da- 
nish language, and brought them for- 
ward at Copenhagen, but they were 
not relished. Neither humour, nor 
striking incidents were wanting in 
these pieces ; but that sprightliness, 
which is the soul of a good drama, 
was certainly deficient. 

The English are such deep think- 
ers in general, that the whale coun- 
try might be called a school of philo- 
sophers; and their philosophers are 
equally as respectable-in their lives as 
in their learning. Indeed, they are 
only to be distinguished from the 
ancients by this, viz. that they neither 
imitate them in their pride, their ex- 
ternals, or their ridfculous behaviour, 
Of England it may be said, that phi- 
losophers are there always to be met, 
but without long cloaks or beards, 
The progress the English have made 
in mathematical learning is equal to 
their advancement of nforal science ; 
and England cannet be denied the 
credit of producing distinguished he- 
roes and genuine philosophers. 

The taste of the English in litera- 
ture has often varied. Sir Richard 
Blackmore says, ‘* Formerly, my 
countrymen read the most extrava- 

ant fables of giants, monsters, and 
Enichu-erreih, with the greatest avi- 
dity.” Pun and banter came next 
into use, é¢ven in sermons. A more 
free and figurative mode of expres- 
sion fullowed hext, in which the use 
of similitudes: and the antithesis was 
carried so far as to make the whole 
unnatural, A style, however, chaste 
and sober, has, at length, generally 
succeeded, and every ‘kind of mere- 
tricious ornament is no sooner per- 
ceived here, than it is exposed to 
censure and ridicule. | It is by no 
means strange that authors in Eng- 
land have had this power in changing 
the language of the country, and pro 
moting the sciences, when it is consi- 
dered that their diligence is rewarded 
both by wealth and bonour. 

Ministers of State, Generals, and 
even Kings themselves, have not 
thought it beneath them to publish 
books, and thus increase the number 
ot writers. It is but a short time 
since the celebrated Sir Isaac New- 
ton was interred with a degree of 
royal splendor, as some of the princi- 


‘rial, 1 some time since ‘translated pal. Te in the kingdom attended. 
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his funeral. And when Bishop Bur- 
net completed his history of hig refor- 
mation, he received the thanks of the 
House of Commons in the usual 
form. Where the sciences are thus 
honoured, it cannot be surprising 
that the people should claim the pre: 
vilege of being at the head of their 
rivals; for, of Great Britain, it may 
be said, that the arts and sciences have 
made it their residence. With re- 
spect to phejudice in general no na- 
tion is more devoid of it than they ; 
the understanding of an Englishman 
may be compared to a clean smooth 
tablet, whieh easily receives upon its 
surface every impression made by 
sound reason ; a custom and pre- 
cedent is commonly so strong ainong 
other nations that one might imagine 
they were a different race. If one 
would convince a Spaniard, for in- 
stance, of the truth of any thing with 
which he is unacquainted, you must 
first remove all wis prejudices; and 
thus the labour is doubled in extract- 
ing the old error, and implanting the 
new truth. On the contrary, tell an 
Englishman any thing to which he 
bas been unaccustomed, he will hear 
you, and examine with candour. If 

e approves it, he will adopt and ac- 
knowledge it without scruple. The 
English are not inclined to believe 
any thing they do not thoroughly 
comprehend, but what they really 
believe they are not backward to ac- 
knowledge ; and since free-thinking 
is carried to a great extent in this 
country, from the nature of the con- 
Stitution, so we meet with as many 
sceptics here as there are hypocrites 
in other places. But though in Italy 
the number of atheists and sceptics 
seem to be very small, they are, in 
reality, more than elsewhere, because 
most of them wear the mask of reli- 
gion through fear. In England, ge- 
nerally speaking, it is very easy to 
distinguish characters ; the religious, 
of course, is commonly what he ap- 
pears to be. This is the general re- 
sult of English liberty, which, with 
some inconveniences, is productive of 
much more good than evil, and a su- 
perorhy of benefits to the people at 
arge. 


‘The English have a great deal of 
charity for the unfortunate, and they 
do not absolutely hate those who are 
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guilty of trivial failings in their cop. 
duct, and tolerate Jews, Furks, and 
Pagans; yet, when their own coun. 
trymen differ from them in religious 
opinions, or in matters really indiffe. 
rent, their hatred and _ persecution 
frequently knows no bounds; so that 
in England, if a man wishes to live in 
peace, he must, of course, be esteem- 
ed perfectly orthodox, or perfectly 
heterodox. A strauger among them 
must believe all or nothing; butin 
this religious antiphathy they are 
not deans ; a Turk hates a Persian 
much more than he hates a Christian; 
a Catholic hates a Jansenist worse 
than a Calvinist- _. 

The clergy. in England are not so 
reserved in their manner of living ag 
in many other countries. They de 
not deem it indecent to be seen ata 

Jayhouse, and even in the coffee- 
ouses. However, their conduct 
and behaviour in_the pulpit is serious 
and ediiying. They generally stand 
up in their preaching as still as stocks 
or stones, and, with downcast eyes, 
explain their texts with method and 
perspicuity. In this respect they are 

nite the reverse of the preseiars on 
this side of the water, whose theatri- 
cal and extravagant action, stamping, 
turning, and twisting about, is more 
adapted to excite the smiles than the 
sighs of their hearers. Some people 
censure the English divines because 
they read their sermons; but they 
forget this advantage, viz. that their 
discourses are connected, and without 
tautology. My ears, I confess, were 
not a little offended by the first 
sermon I heard after my return 
from England. I had not been used 
to desultory declamation, but in this 
instance I was witness to so many 
repetitions that I was convinced the 
whole sermon, which took up an 
hour, might have been delivered in a 
quarter of the time. 

Between the English and French I 
have made the following comparison : 
—* The French reason, but the 
English think most. The French 
have the most wit, but the English 
the best judgment. The French are 
shewy in their cloathing, the English 
are plain. The French eat most 
bread, the English most meat. Both 


are warm, but the heat of the French 


is in the blood, that of the English » 
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in the gall; hence the anger of a 
Frenchman is greater than the anger 
of the English, while the hatred of the 
English is of longer duration than a 
Frenchman’s. A Frenchman spends 
his means in decking his person ; an 
Englishman thinks of nothing so 
mach as his belly. A Frenchman is 
governed by the fashion ; an English- 
man by his fancy. A Frenchman al- 
ways goes with the stream; an Eng- 
lishman against it. A Frenchman 
soon makes a friend, and soon dis- 

nses with him; an Englishman is a 
los while making a friend, and keeps 
him long when he is made: the Eng- 


‘ Iishman loses his friend by degrees ; 


the Frenchman breaks with his friend 
all at once. The French honour their 
superiors; the English pay the most 
respect to themselves. The French 
are the best citizens; the English the 
best men. The French have. the 
greatest latitude in their faculties, but 
the English excel them in the mind’s 
ifts: both of them frequently per- 
form heroic actions, the French for 
the love of fame, the English for the 
love of virtue. The French seek re- 
ward in the approbation of their coun- 
trymen, the English in the act itself. 
The French, in common with other 
people. transgress the laws with the 
ope of escaping punishment; the 
English frequently transgress when 
they know that an escape is impos- 
sible. When a Frenchman says, I 
would willingly do so and so if it were 
not for the law; the Englishman 
says, | would never have done this or 
that if there had not been a law 
against it. The Frenchman denies 
himself little; the Englishman still 
less. In his meat the Frenchman re- 
gards quality ; quantity is the Eng- 
fishman’s rincipal object. In his 
cookery, the Frenchman follows his 
fancy; the Englishman his palate. 
‘he French drink to quench thirst, 
oy raise their spirits; the English. for 
drinking sake. The Frenchman be- 
Jieves previously to examination ; the 
Englishman examines all before he 
believes any. The French, women 
are very free in their manners, though 
their husbands are never jeatous ;, the 
English women are still more free 
than the French women, though 
heir husbands are mad with jealousy. 
Abe imagination in the French and 
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English is extremely fruitful; but 
more orderly in the French than in 
the English, which frequently exceeds 
all bounds. The French mostly live 
cheerfully in care, want, and misery 5 
the English have every thing in abun- 
dance, and yet seem to despise life, 
‘They need not be foreed to go to the 
place of execution; their criminals 
go there laughing, singing, or jesting ; 
and, if an executioner is not to be 
found, will hang themselves. 

Hence it is not strange that a great 
degree of hatred should subsist be- 
tween two nations, whose minds and 
manners are so discordant. The pe- 
culiarity of the English character is 
manifest from this representation of 
circumstances not to be fond else- 
where. But should any one object 
that I have exaggerated. the virtues 
and vices of the English, I reply that, 
in respect to a nation that observes 
no medium itself, it must be very 
difficult indeed for a writer to adopt 
a mediumJn describing their mamners. 


Remarxs on the PREVENTIVE 
Cuecks to restrain the INCREASE 
of the Poor, by the Kev. T. Mat- 
THUs and his Reviewer. 

Sir, 


FZ “HERE are but few publications 
, which have attracted the notice 
of reviewers, authors, legislators, and 
politicians, more than a treatise, by 
the Rev. T. Malthus, to shew the 
tendency there is in animated beings 
to increase life beyond the means ot 
subsistence. The experience of passed 
ages, as well as of the present times, 
both teach us that, in the different 
classes of men, of animals, fishes, 
and insects, the offspring produced 
generally exceed the number of their 
parents. As their young grow up, 
they continue to multiply in every 
link of the descending chain; and if 
it were not for considerable cliecks, 
we should soon find the number 
much greatér than that which imme- 
diately preceded it. 

This powerful stimulus, which is 
observable in every class of beings 
inhabiting the water, the earth, and 
the air, for propagating their species, 
has lately been particularly noticed in 
the human race; and it is said that 
the increase produced is in a geome- 











trical ratio, while-the means of sub- 
sistence can only advance in an arith- 
metical progression; and therefore 
soine means Ought to be adopted to 
prevent the poor from marrying till 
they shall have a prospect of provid- 
ing fora family. ‘To shew the ne- 
cessity of such a preventive, it is 
admitted that the population of our 
island amounts to about eleven mil- 
Jions, and that the produce of the 
earth will afford an easy stibsistence 
for this number ; yet, in twenty-five 
years, the population will be increased 
to twenty-twa millions; and if the 
mieans of subsistence be doubled at the 
same period, it will then be equal 
to the increase of the inhabitants. 

In the next twenty-five years it is 
said that there will be forty-four mil- 
Jions, and the means of supporung 
them only equal to thirty-three mil- 
lions. In seventy-five years the po- 
pulation will be equal to eighty-eight 
tnillions, and the means of subsistence 
only equal to half the number. At 
the end of the first century there will 
be an hundred and seventy-six mil- 
lions, and the means of subsistence 
only equal to fifty-five millions, leav- 
ing a population of an hundred and 
twenty-one millions unprovided for. 

Before we take for grauted what 
experience tells us never has nor can 
happen in the present state of things, 
we ought to make ourselves acquaint- 
ed with the progress of human life, 
in the several stages of society, from 
the infancy to the old age of nations ; 
for they have their rise, their mata- 
rity, and their decay, like every thing 
sublunary. 

If we suppose a small tribe of emi- 
grants settled in a central spot, in an 
yninhabited country, and, as their 
population increases, they build their 
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habitations contiguous to each other, 
after the manner of a well peopled: 
European town; then, as their 
houses extend and _ their cities spring 
up,-the rapidity of their population 
will soon be checked in the internal 
parts of their settlement. Instead of 
going on in a geometrical ratio, it wil} 
gradually decrease, in proportion as 
their numbers in society increase.— 
We may find this to be the case in 
the oldest Anserican colonies on the 
sea _coast, where the increase of their 
population does not much exceed that 
of European towns, while their po- 
pulation in the back settlements js 
immense, 

If we were to suppose again that, 
as fast as the central tribe increased, 
the superfluous numbers were sent 
to distant stations, the rapidity of their 
increase would continue at its origi- 
nal rate, until the whole face of the 
country was covered with these scat. 
tered settlements; and, the people 
being thus equally spread, every little 
society would iaaltigly with the 

reatest possible rapidity, till their 

istrict was equally and fully covered 
with inhabitants. In this case every 
new settlement would be a punctum 
vite for an increase. But we know 
from experience, that this progress of 
life is not to be found in large towns 
or in old governments, where the in- 
habitants: are intemperate and de- 
bauched ; for there population is 
much slower in its progress. This 
may be proved in many of our old 


towns in England; for it appears by . 


the returns of the registers of bap- 
tisms to’ parliament, A.D. 1803, that 
the population of this island, instead 
of doubling itself every twenty-five 
ears, was not doubled during the 
ast century. 


A Table shewing the number of the baptisms in each county for the years 
1700 and 1800, with the difference between the two periods ; by which 
we may find the population near enough to answer our present purpose. 
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If the number of baptisms, 138,979, 
gras pag by 37, the product will 
be equal to 5,142,223 for the popu- 
lation A.D. 1700; and, by multiply- 
ing 227,093 by the same number, 
we shall have 8,402,441 for the po- 
pulation A.D. 1800; and the differ- 
ence will be 3,260,218, which is very 
far short of a geometrical ratio during 
the last century. 

It appears in the table, that, in se- 
veral of the counties, the baptisms 
hate increased only a few hundreds, 
and in one of them they have dimi- 
nished Q within the Jast hundred 
years. The dissipated habits and the 
oathsome disease which has for some 
time been spreadigg from London 
through every provincial town and 
Village, corrupting the morals and 





sapping the constitution of a once 
sober, industrious, and hardy race of 
men, who supplied London with por- 
ters, coal-heavers, chairmen,. and 
drudges, of various denominations, 
are by no means favourable for this 
rapid increase of population ; and we 
may look forward for a decreasing 
ratio as our births increase. If this 
class of men are to be prevented from 
marrying, will it not be driving them 
to an illicit commerce, to produce a 
disordered progeny, diseased when 
they come into the world, to. be 
maintained by the publick, as many 
of them will never be able to main- 
tain themselves ? 

It is weakness in the extreme to 
think of checking the first great law 
of nature, ‘‘ Increase and multiply," 
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by an act ‘of parliament; neither can 
it ever answer any good purpose to 
tell a pauper-parent that, “if the 
table at the feast of Nature should be 
filled, there is no seat for his off- 
Spring ; and they must be left to pe- 
tish, as’thiey have made no provVision 
for them.” ‘Will men in general, 
when goaded on by appetite, wait for 
the slow decisions of reason ? Or will 
they listen to the lectures of prudence, 
when you tell them that, ‘ by their 
producing an unprovided offspring, 
which must be maintained by the 
country, they have committed an of- 
fence against society, for which they 
ought to be punished, for gratifying 
themselves, without the smallest title, 
at the expense of their neighbours, 
and run in debt with the publick 
without permission ?” 

These are Considerations they never 
think of; and, if they do, to whom 
are they to go for leave to indulge an 
appetite, when opportunity, and per- 
haps importunity, both favour their 
wishes? Can it be expected that an 
imperious. passion wil] wait to obtain 
the permissiou of a justice of the 
peace ? 

Those who reason in this manner 
have never considered what effect the 
licentious examples of the great have 
on the conduct of those below them ; 
nor what human nature is in. the low- 
est order of the people. But, before 
we talk of there not being room at 
the feast of Nature for all her chil- 
dren, we shou!d go back to a state of 
nature, and inquire whether any in- 
dividual has a right to waste as much 
at a meal as would feed a hundred 
persons; and whether the All-boun- 
tiful Creator ever intended that a few 
should feed, intemperately on the li- 
beral supply of the earth, while the 
bulk of the people are left to starve. 

We have every thing to hope from 
Infinite Wisdom ; and we have évery 
thing to fear from the insatiable de- 
sire of a certain description of men 
to accumulate that they may squan- 
der. Monoryolies are now reduced 
to a system; and an embargo for a 
week, a shower in harvest, a whisper 
of a rupture with a foreign power, or 
a frost in the spring, are either of 
them sufficient to raise the pfice of 
provisions, and to distress the middling 
and suin the lowest order of the peo- 
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le. We know, from a recent event 
1ow far the desire of accumulating 
wealth will induce some people ig 
distress their own species; and we 
have a melancholy proof in the annals 
of the East, to shew that the feast of 
Nature is frequently interrupted by 
those who are grasping at more thay 
their share. 

_ He who saw the end from the be. 
ginning provided amply for the bus 
man race, when he blessed Noah and 
said, ‘* The fear of you, and the dread 
of you, shall be upon every beast of 
the earth, and upon every fowl of the 
air, and upon all the fishes of the sea} 
into your hands aré they delivered, 
Every moving creature that liveth 
shall be meat for you; even as the 
green herb, have I given you all * 
things.” 1 do not pretend to say that 
the storehouse of Nature is inexhans- 
tible, or that the tendency of the bu- 
man race to increase may not be suf- 
ficient to consume the whole produce 
of the earth, the sea, and the air; but 
I think we have nothing to fear ftom 
it at present, and more especially if 
we consider that every thing is cre- 
ated in number, weight, and mea 
sure, 

There are proper checks, both in the 
animal and vegetable kmgdoms, to pre- 
vent (as they hitherto have done) that 
tendency in population to inereasé 
beyond fixed limits ; thither can it go, 
but no further. Admitting that the 
population of Europe has been for 
some time pressing upon us, is not 
Napoleon sacrificing the human spe- 
cies by thousands at the altar of Vis 
boundless ambition ? and will not the 
destructive havock he has caused from 
east to west, and from north to south, ' 
be a considerable check to population 
for some years? The crowding to- 
gether, in great cities and towns, te 
partake of the fashionable amuse- 
ments, and to adopt the unnatural 
habits of life, which are there pur- 
sued by the unthinking part of ‘mane 
kind, proves fatal to thousands, an 
is as destructive as the «pestilence, | 
though’ more slow in its operations in 
sweeping away the human race. 

We are told that, in London, ones 
half of the children die under three 
years of age; there are a great many 
more, which do not reach ‘twelve; 
and within thirty years, Death has 
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sweepel away 2 large portion of the 
rising generation. 

Dr. Price has supposed that London 

ired a considerable annual sup- 

y to keep tp the population, ‘This 
is a proof that the course of nature is 

erted in large societies, and that 

the very habits of Jife cannot fail of 
being a considerable check to a very 
rapid increase. If we consider the 
diseases. which our irregularities and 
our intemperance produce, we shall 
discover a large source of checks to 
pulation, and which cannot fail of 
foxeaing a premature death. There 
are; in the vast field of animated 
beings, hundreds and thousands of 
separate commissions to keep up a 
selaive proportion in life, and every 
ies havea superior and a subordi- 
nate station, that one may not in- 
creasé to the destruction of another. 

It would be deemed tedious to 
enumerate a!l the checks which have 
been noticed ; I shall, therefore, con 
fine myself to a few of them. 

Many of the inhabitants of the 
ocean are so exceedingly prolific, that, 
if they were suffered to propagate 
without proper checks, they would 
increase beyond all calculation. The 
spawn of the buccinum is fixed ‘to a 
rock, and of the sepia officinalis to a 
fucus, in large clusters; and a storm 
of a few hours will ry ow | tmil- 
lions of the young ones before they 
are released from their cells, and 
drive them on the shore to perish.— 
There are also fishes of prey, which 
feed upon others, and which thin the 
inhabitants of the ocean: ‘and, in 
every season, man is a considerable 
check to prevent any superfluous in- 
crease, 

In the animal kingdom, the weaker 
are generally infested by the stronger 
in 4 continued series. ‘The tree- 
louse lives wpon plants; the mutsca 
aphidivora lives upon the: tree-louse ; 
the hornet and the wasp upon the 
fusca “aphidivora ; the dragon-fly 
apon the hornet and the wasp; the 
spider on the dragon-fly ; the small 
birds on the spider ; and, lastly, the 
hawk on the small birds.” If we 
look through the different classes in 
life, we shall hardly find a creature 
= has not sothe enenty to contend 
with, : 

“There is one circumstance which 

Universat Mac. Vor. XIL. 
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deserves our highest admiration, a8 it 
seems to be designed to preserve the 
relative proportions of life; which is, 
that the least animals are p ted 
in the greatest ‘nwamber, and they are 
with the greatest difficulty totally 
extirpated. 

It .is asserted, that a single species 


of ‘insects can commit more es 
in a village than an elephant: the lat- 
ter may be shot, but the former can- 


not be totally destroyed. The pro 
phet Joel has described their r — 
m_ strong and figurative ian 

where he says, ‘‘ A nation is come 
up upon my land, strong and without 
sunber, whose teeth are the teeth of 
a lion, and he hath the check-teeth 
of a great lion. He hath laid my 
vines waste, and barked my fig-tree : 
he has made it clean bare; the 
branches thereof are made white. A 
fire devoureth before them, and be- 
hind them a flame burneth : the land 
is as the garden’uf Eden before them, 
and behind them a desolate wilder- 
ness; yea, and nothing shali escape 
them !” ' 

The higher ministers of Nature, 
the animals of prey, are generally of 
a more indolent habit, as the lion, the 
tiger, and the eagle ; which, by inha- 
biting in deserts and unfrequented 
places, sometimes find a difficulty in 
obtaining of food. Look where we 
will, in: the different kingdoms of 
animal and vegetable life, we shall 
find that the eeonomy of nature re+ 
sembles a well-regulated state, in 
which every individual has its propet 
employment and subsistence, and @ 
commission to correct and restrain 
every detrimental excess. 

When we discover so much wis- 
dom displayed in the government of 
the world, from the lowest tribe of 
msects up td man, and which has 
been continued without interruption 
from the creation down to the pre2 
sent time ; and we have the promise 
that seed time and harvest, summer 
and winter, day and night, shall not 
cease; what reason can we have to 
fear that the produce of the earth will 
not be sufficient to support its inha- 
bitants, when we see that life in alf 
its various branches is working to one 
point, which is to keep up a relative 
ses sep that every thing may tend 
tot 5 good of the whele ? . 
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, If wethave ‘no! reason to fear that 
either the wisdom or the goodness of 
God. will ever fail us, we shall have 
ino occasion to pass acts of parliament 
to.prevent the poor from marrying ; 
for our irregular habits,.our monopo- 
lies, the diseases occasioned by our 
Wicious~ Courses and ‘our wars, will 
produce sutticient, checks upon this 
supposed rapid increase af population, 
-which has alarmed some of our po- 
diticians and legislators. But the 
wause of alarni is from our own ‘mis- 
Management, and not from the wis- 
am of God in: his government of the 
world, 





On the Onicin of the sxsTEMATIC 
Comsrtnations of paysicaL Bo- 
pies, from general physical, me- 
chanical PRINCIPLES. 

‘HE origin of the motions of the 

bodies stands in the closet con- 

nexions with the origin, and the gra- 
dual increase of their masses. 

In the state of the first formation 
of material accumulation every one of 
the dispersed parts of matter, as well 

‘as the smaller bodies, which were 
formed by their combinations, bad 
their own peculiar motion, which ori- 
ginated in the powers by which all 
ether matter operated on, them ad 
externa, 

‘This general motion of matter con- 
stantly changed the relative positions 
of the generated bodies, and also the 
intensities and directions of their mo- 
tatory powers; a mecessary conse- 
guence of which was, that the mo- 
tion of every such body could not 
remain equal in direction nor in ve- 
locity, If now the motion of any 
such body, so generated apd detached 
in space, be considered at any given 
moment, it is found to be compound- 
ed of the motion which it has acquir- 
ed by the past operations of the pow- 
ers of the remaining matter, al ex- 
terno, from the beginning, and of the 
motion which it obtained in that mo- 
ment by the combined powers of all 
exterior matter. 

_ If we now suppose that the opera- 

tions of these present powers could 

have totally ceased at any particular 
moment, the body would have con- 
stantly proceeded in space exactly as if 
it had been thrown in the same direc. 





tion, and with the -velocity, with 
which the continuing impression of 
all those past powers impelled it. 
he motion, therefore, of every one 
of the generated bodies, considered at 
any given moment, is double... One, 
called the motion of projection, arises 
from the past influences of the re. 
ponies matter of the universe on 
the body, and attempts;to effect a 
>rogress of the samein space, accord. 
Ing to any straight direction, and with 
a velocity constantly remaining equal, 
The other motion is a consequence 
of the present influence of exterior 
matter on the body at any given mo- 
ment, and which attempts to impel 
it, according to the mean direction, 
which is determined, by the mecha 
nical combination of all these powers, 
_ During the -progressive augmenta- 
tion, of every physteal bedy, this,two. 
fold motion continues. Its projectile 
Motion is constantly modified by the 
changes which take place in its rela. 
tive position to the other physical 
bodiés, and particularly by these acci- 
dents which tend to augment its mass, 
Its gravitating motion simplified; it- 
self in proportion as; the number of 
bodies decreased, which were,suffi- 
ciently proximate to it, to operateon 
it with considerable effect, by their 
attractive/powers, and the, nearer the 
world approached its present regus 
lated ‘state, in which, the projectile 
motion, combined with the gravitat- 
ing motion, guide the smaller physi- 
eal ‘bodies in regular conrses round 
the greater, which attracts them toit 
by superior powers. 

‘The progressive motion of a physi- 
cal body is, accordingly, a compound- 
ed effect of all powers which have 
been efficient on its mass, ab externo, 
frony its origin, to a given moment, 
not only on it asa whole, but also on 
its single parts, before'and during the 
time of their junction. On the othet 
hand, .the gravitating motion is 
effect of the gravitation of the body 
towards the remaining matter at the 
given moment. Neither motion.dis- 
tinguishes itself by the naturé of the 
powers from which it originates, but 
only by the time of their origin. The 
progressive motion is effect of the 
past, the gravitating motion, om the 
other hand, is effect of the present. 


Both mutions are necessary citects of 
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the material powers, and therefore 
pelong to all physical, but in their 


directions and velocities nature’ can’ 


and must have produced, in the diffe- 
rent physical ‘bodies, an infinite va- 
riety; as they deperid on the present 
and all former relations of position 


ofa physical body, and its single parts, ' 


towards the remaining matter; and 
gs there are an infinite number of 
‘those parts, consequently an infinite 
number of various restlts are possible, 
individually. ‘The inequalities in the 

rogressive motions of the physical 
fodie, none of which will be per- 
fectly equal to the others, have their 


origin, as simple as their common. 


cause may be, in the difference, wich 
is infinitely great, of the circum- 
stances under which this cause may, 
at any particular time, have operated 
in every physical body. ‘The same 
occurrences, to which the progressive 
motions of the physical bodies are in- 
debted for their origin, have also. pro-~ 
duced on every one.a determined a 
yotation on an axis. 
from the following considerations :— 
In those times in which the physical 
bodies gradually advanced, by combi- 
nation, to greater masses, the major 
part of matter was not, as at this day,. 
combined ina few great physical. bo- 
dies, spread in enormous districts of 
space, but on the contrary, in those 
districts*of space floated a number of 
smaller detached bodies, which gra- 
vitated alternately towards each other. 
These bodies, on attaining such a posi- 
tion. towards .each other, in which 
two or more could come into con- 
tact, had already gained progressive 
motions ; and the bodies coming into 
contact were impelled to motion, not 
solely and alone by their mutual at- 
tractive powers, which exerted them- 
selves to give their fall on each other 
the perpendicular direction, but also 
by the considerable attractive powers 
of other bodies which. were approxi- 
mate to them. The bodies coming 
into contact could, therefore, at the 
moment of their junction, fall on 
one another in ‘every oblige direc- 
tion, in the same manner a a body 
thrown in any particular direction, or 
exposed to the effect of other powers, 
besides’ its grd¥ity, can fall on the 
earth in eyery direction. Under 


‘circumstances the perpendicular 
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collision was therefore only one of an! 
infinite number of ‘possible casés, in! 
the same manner_as the perpendicu-’ 
lar direction is only one of an infinite 
number of possible directions; and it’ 
must therefore be presumed, that-the’ 
major part of the ‘collisions of the’ 
physics bodies are succeeded by ‘ob= 
ique directions, passing at the side-of : 
their centres of gravity. -If, now, a! 
body receives an impetus, to a parti-’ 
cular direction, which passes at the’ 
side of its centre of gravity, its diffes? 
rent parts acquire, agreeable td the* 
known laws of motion, unequal vélo- 
cities, and thence arises a rotatory’ 
motion of it, about their centre of} 
gravity, by which it is propelled, at 
the same time,.with the same velo- 
city which it would have acquired if’ 
the impetus of the direction had ‘tra 
versed it. ‘If the’ body which receives: 
the impettis be a ball equally thick’ 
in all its parts, and has its- point ‘of 
gravity in the centre, it revolves ac~ 
cording to the impetus, constantly’ 
round a diameter, which is perpendi-' 
cular to the plane, which’ passes 
through the centre, and through ‘the 
direction of the:impetus. re tia 
Accordingly, ‘the: physical’ bodies, 
at every eccentric impetus which was’ 
connected with the combinations of 
their parts to greater masses, must, 
from their origin, have obtained de-’ 
termined rotatory motions on axes,’ 
which passed through ‘their centre of" 
gravity, and whose position depended: 
on-the individual circumstances at- 
tending each collision. These rota- 
tions on their axes are, in most bodies,’ 
diameters at the same ‘time as their’ 
centres of gravity, almost or wholly’ 
converged with their centres. At’ 
every considerable collision, which 
augmented the masses of the physical 
bodies, -these rotatory motions also’ 
underwent particular changes, not’ — 
only in regard to the celerities, but? 
also to the rotation on the axis; but, 
not only the collisions, but also all 
the great events which took place: 
during the periods of formation of the 
bodies have, in regard to their rela- 
tive positions, also had an influence 
on the rotations in their axes. Even 
in the present state of the system of 
the universé, the rotations of the phy 
sical bodies on their axes, are subject» 
to- slight. oscillations from effects of 
= 
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this kind, which display themselves in 
their “idee relative positions to- 
wards each other. 

The rotatory motion of all physi- 
cal bodies, in their present constitu- 


tion, is therefere the result of the, 


effects of all the eccentric collisions 
hy which the mass of every body, 
from its origin, has gradually attained 
its present magnitude, and of all 
changes to which its position, in re- 
Jation to the physical bodies nearest 
to it, bas been exposed, until the pre- 
sent period. 

Every physical body has increased 
to its.present mass by particular com- 
binations and collisions of smaller 
bodies, and every one has had from 
its origin, until the present day, its 
own relative positions to the other 
physical bodies. An unlimited va- 
riety must also reign individually in 
the effects ot the particular events 
and relations, In the rotations of the 
physical bodies, every direction and 
every velocity is therefore equally 
possible, and in those points the same 

reat differences must be perceived 
in single bodies as in their progressive 
and gravitating motions. 

It is evident, from what has been 
already expounded, that the progres- 
Sive, the rotatory, and the gravitatin 
motions of the physical bodies, an 
therefore-all the motions with which 
we are acquainted, i» which the con- 
struction of the heavens is founded, 
are effects of the same essential powers 
of matter. 

As the gravitating, or motion of 
sinking, isa present effect of the at- 
trative powers of the physical bodies 
towards each other, so are the pro- 
gressive and rotatory motions thé re- 
sults of the former effects of the at- 
tractive powers during the situations 
of the world long since elapsed. The 
cause of these two motions is con- 
cealed from our senses, as the many 
detached bodies which once floated 
in space nearer to one another, and 
each of which formed a peculiar cen- 
tre of aftraction towards. the others, 
and also influenced their motions, are 
row conbined only in a few. Bat it 
is certain that these smaller bodies 
have at one time existed in the state 
of abstraction, as the formation of 
every body, and also of a physical 


body, pre-supposes that its mass has, 


gradually. increased by. combinati 
of dispersed matecial’ parts, onal 
smaller bodies. ‘i 
The various individual circum. 
stances under which the physical bo. 
dies arose frory.detached matter, were 
at one time more favourable, at ap. 
other less so, to the augmentation of 
their massess In one place the posi-, 
tiens and relations of a generated 
physical body promoted its combina. 
tion with the other bodies which 
floated near it, and in a another place 
they impeded it; and it is visible, 
that already, itr the first periods of the 
formation of the worlds, their masses 
must have been very unequal. 


Different bodies of unequal masses, 
attract, according to the law of gravi- 
tation, with equa! power, the material 
aecumnulations round them, from those 
distances which stand in the same 
ratio with the square roots of their 
masses. For, if the masses of two 
bodies be A, and a@, and the distances 
from them of other material parts 
which gravitate towards them, be D, 
and d, consequently, in that place, 
where the atttaction of both ies 
operates on the matter around them, 
A will be @=, a D*, as the power 
with which the bodies, and their con- 
stituent parts, gravitate towards each 
other, regulates itself in the direct 
ratio of their masses, and in the in- 
verse ratio of the squares of their dis. 
tances; consequently A: will be a= 
Y:, @=or D:,d=/A: Va: 

If now, from the foregoing circum- 
stances, the mass A: of a self-form- 
ing physical body, became greater 
soon after its origin than the mass of 
another a: the greater at the distance 
4/A: attracted the matter around it, 
according to the law of gravitation, in 
the same proportion of force as the 
smaller, at the distance 4/a: 
we, therefore, conceive globular 
spaces about both bodies, in the centre, 
of which they float, and whose dia- 
meters are in a direct ratio with the. 
square roots, of their masses ; | the, 
greater body in the space, whose dia- 
meter is 4/A: will have attracted the, 
most distant parts of matter, with the. 
same proportion of force as the, 
smaller, in the space whose diameter: 
18 4/a: 


The corporeal capacities of these 
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erical spaces, ow stand in the 
same ratio as the cubes of their dia- 
meters, or, as A\/A:—ar/a. If we 
therefore suppose the circumstances 
to be equally favourable to the gra- 
dual augmentation of two generated 
bodies, whose masses were originally 
A: and a; and, that matter was 
equally distributed in the spaces about 
them, consequently the quantity of 
matter whose most distant parts, the 
smaller body, as the centre of a sphe- 
rical space, attracted, according to the 
law of gravitation with a determined 
force, stood in the same proportion to 
the quantity of matter, the most dis- 
tant parts of which, the prees body, 
4s centre of another spherical space, 
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attracted, with équal force, ‘as aie 
to AWA :+~Now, according to this 
hypothesis, A: is greater than a: 
consequently fA: . is greater ‘than 
fa: thereiore A.A: stands in, a 
greater proportion to a4/a,: than A, 
toa,or the quantity of matter;which 
the body, originally greater, attracted 
to itself, stood ina greater proportion 
ta the quantity of matter, which : the 
bedy originally smaller attracted to 
itself, than the proportion of ‘their 
masses was, and the- inequality of 
these two proportions in as 
the inequality of both the masses:in- 
creased. ! 


R. H. 





CRITICISM. 


* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Beauties selected from the W R1TINGS 
of James Beatriz, LL.D. arranged 
in @ perspicuous and pleasing man- 
ner, under the following heads :— 
poetical, moral, philosophical, the- 
glogical, critical, and epistolary. 
To which are prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, and an Account of his Wri- 
tings. Together with Notes on the 
First Book of the Minstrel, by 
Tuomas Gray, LL.B. 


Ww: have already given our opi- 
nion as to the merit of Beauties 
from celebrated writers, when selected 
with taste and judgment, (See Univ. 
Mag. for last April, p. 327.) The 
present volume is not inferior to the 
one we there noticed. Indeed, from 
the nature of Dr. Beattie’s writings, 
and from the sources that the com- 
piler had at his command, the present 
volume might be expected to possess 
more interést than that which was 
obtained from the writings of Blair. 
The arrangement is different, and in 
some respects preferable perhaps. 

There is a life prefixed from which 
we will extract the ip 
paragraphs. 

“To the scholar and the poet, 
Wliose laurels may be now slowly 
ripetiing in obscurity, the Life of Dr. 


at least as much. To the obscurity 
of his birth, were added other impedi- 
ments in, his career of fame, which 
only genious could surmount, Se- 
questered in a remote village of a re- 
mote province of Scotland, far. from 
the circle of patronage and the op- 
portunities for exertion, ambition 
found no aliment but what is derived 
from that inward consciousness of 
something superior, which is perhaps 
always united with extraordinary en- 
dowments. It is this consciousness, 
which swells the heart with high fore- 
bodings; which prompts the soul to: 
o'erleap its present state, and to snatch 
a brief glance at futurity; which ac- 
companies the youthful genius to his 
midnight pillow, and gives a colour to 
the dreams of sleep; which awakeng 
with him in the fresh morning hour,, 
and sheds around his steps the dubious 
anticipations of that renown which is, 
to give his name to posterity, and to, 
compensate for the cold and comfoste, 
less neglect that now envelopes him, 
The acknowledgement of these foel- 
ings would be too nearly-allied to re+ 
pulsive egotism, to expect that. they. 
should be displayed by those who have 
feltthem: but can it be doubted that 
the existence of those lofty powers 
which constitute the poet and the man 


Beattie will present consolation: and of genius, have ever been unaccom-, 


hope: not perhaps more ;than, the 
ves of soine otlrer Fiterary deb, but 


panied by. the silent conviction o: 
superiority, which, like the rose of 
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spring, awaits) the fostering sun of 
public, praise to expand_it into ma- 
turity and beauty? With a rapid, 
timid, but rapturous eye, the youthful 
Shakspeate or Milton’ pierced, per- 
haps, through the shadows that ‘sur- 
rOoufided the’ future, and hung with 
rapture ‘on the glorious scene’ that 
glanced upon their sight. Prophetie' 
whispers of imperishable fame soothed 
their ‘souls; and, proudly eminent in 
the ‘consciousness of anticipated ce- 
lebrity; they trod the path, obscure 
and hidden, which was.to terininate 
jn the wide-field of renown and’ glory. 
These cherished visions of superior 
minds, serve not only to brighten the 
immediate course of life, but they act 
as stimulants by which they are them- 
selves verified: and there can be little 
doubt that Beattie, who confessed that 
he has given an adumbratiomof his 
own boyhood in the character of Ed- 
win, felt all those trembling expecta- 
tions of, future fame which he was 
destined to accomplish.’ This ardent, 
this cheering hope accompanied his 
progress from the humble privacy of 
a ‘villgge schoolmaster, to the more 
dignified post of a teacher of moral 
wisdom. 

“Of the life of Dr. Beattie not much 
is recorded. He has been made his 
own historian, by a plan well suited 
to supply deticiency of knowledge in 
the narrator, but which can seldom 
please equal ta a perspicuous and 
copious detail of facts. Sir William 
Forbes, who had long been his friend, 
became also his biographer, but with 
few qualities for the task. As his 
communication with Dr. Beattie was 
more epistolary than personaf, he 
knew little of the man beyond what 
he learned from his letters; and of 
these he has not been sparing. The 
narrative part of Sir William's Lif, 
might be comprised within very scanty 
limits. - Neither does he appear to 
possess the force or discrimination of 
mind which is réquisite to paint the 
intellectual and motal character of 
Dr. Beattie. What he has written, any 
man might have written with the same 
accumulation of papers béfore him. 
His pictute is but a copy of Dr. 
Beattie’s self-delineation: such as 
Beattie describes himself, such his 
friend describes him : but he who has 
learficd to penetrate the motives of 
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human action, and the .principlogof: 
human® thought, will | receive; with 
cautious deliberation, . the opinions: 
each. man. entertains of himself 


There: are. two kinds of deception; 


voluntary and involuntary. A man 
practises the first when his speech is! 
contrary to-his knowledge ; and this-is 
crimival.. The second ts almost every 
man’s error: for who is there that does 
not persuade himself into the belief of, 
virtues. which he possesses only in, 
imagination? But this is venial: it is 
the inseparable lot of human ‘falli- 
bility; andi am willing to think, with 
Shaftsbury, that there is more of this 
innocent delusion thau of voluntary; 
imposture jo the world. But this may 
teach us how unfit a man of ordinary 
faculties is to investigate the character, 
morally and inte!lectually, of others. 
Unless he have penetration of judg- 
ment which can pierce through the 
veil thrown by every man round his 
actions; utless_ be can separate ap- 


parent from real motives, taking that 


analogy of incitement for his guide 
which is found to exist in the general 
course of human events; and unless 
he have that perspicuity of intellect 
which can’enable him to argue from 
effects to causes, he can never hope 
to scan the recesses of thought, nor 
consequently to depict the man, ex- 
cept by broad and undistinguishing 
features.” : x 


ee ee 


Tares of Fasnionasie Lire. By 
Miss Epceworru. 3 vols. 12mo. 
1809. 


W HOEVER is acquainted with: 


the writings of Miss Edge. 
worth, knows that they. are distin- 


guished by a great display of good: 


sense and a small display of good lan- 
guage. When we say this, we mean 


that her diction, except when it. is. 


dramatic, (and then it is in general 
very appropriate) is disfigured by bar- 


barisms and colloquial meanness.—., 


Words, which are meen the cant of 


fashion, are used as strictly legitimate,: 
and phrases which are barely allow-: 


able in a literary chit-chat over a cup 
of tea, are familiarised to the reader, 
by their too frequent use. This neg- 
ligence of language, this slovenly dress 
in which she chooses to invest ri 


offspring, is to be reprehended, fori§ 
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adds nothing either in perspicuity or 
force'to the plain, commow sense, by 
which she aims to please and instruct. 
She endeavours to, become familiar, 
put she is mean. 

With regard to the tales now before 
us, we shall briefly characterise their 
merits, and present am extract or two 
forthe amusement of our readers. 

The first volume is occupied with 
Enaui, in which the character of Lord 
GJenthorn (outrageously unnatural,) 
is made to develope the causes, con- 
sequences, and cure of that fashion- 
able distemper. The catastrophe’ is 

urely the astonishing of anovel. It 
is, however, beyond all) comparison 
the best tale of the whole. — It affords 
Miss Edgeworth’ an opportunity of 
delineating, what no living writer can 
delineate equal to her, the lower Irish 
character. Lady Geraldine is drawn 
with great spirit. At p.23, Helio- 
gabulus is confounded with Xerxes, 
who was the person that offered a 
reward; in the satiety of luxurious 
enjoyment to any one who could dis- 
cover a new pleasure. The following 
extract will exhibit Geraldine, and an 
English tour writer. 


“Tn another point of view, Lord 
Craiglethorpe afforded her ladyship 
amusement—-as an English traveller, 
full of Evglish prejudices against Lre- 
land and every thing Irish. ;. When- 
ever Miss Tracey was out of the reom, 
Lady Geraldine allowed Lord Craigle- 
thorpe to be himself again; but he 
did not fare the better for this restora- 
tion to his honours. Lady Geraldine 
contrived to make him a+, ridiculous 
in his real, as in his assumed charac- 
ter, Lord Craiglethorpe was, as, Miss 
Tracey had described bim, very stiff, 
cold, and digh. His manners were in 
the extreme of English reserve; and 
his ill-bred show of coutempt for the 
lrish was suflicien' provocation. and 
Justification of Lady Geraldine’s tidi- 
cule. He was much in awe of his 
fair and witty cousin: she could easily 
put him out of countenance, for he 
was extremely bashful. 

** His lordship had that sort of bash- 
fulness, which: makes a man surly and 
obstinate in his taciturnity;. which 
makes him turn upon all whe appreach 
him, as if they were going torassault 
hun; which makes him duswer a. ques- 
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tion’ as ifvitwere am injary, and repel 
a compliment as)if it were an insult, 
Once, when he was out of the room, 
Lady Gerafdine ‘exclaimed, * That 
cousin 'Craiglethorpe of mine .is 
scarcly an. agreeable man: the awk- 
warduess of mauvaise-honte: might be 
pitied and pardoned, even in a noble- 
man,’ continued her ladyship, ‘ if it 
really proceeded from*humility; but 
here, when I know it: is ‘connected 
with secret and inordinate arrogance, 
‘tis past all endurance. Even his 
ways of sitting and standing provoke 
ine, they are so self-sufficient. Have 
you observed.how he stands at the 
fire? Oh, the caricature of * the Eng- 
lish fire-side ‘outdone! Then, if he 
sits, we hope that change of posture 
may afford our eyes trausient reliefs 
but worse again: bolstered up, with 
his back against his chair, his hands 
in his pockets, and his legs’ thrown 
out, in defiance of ‘all’ passengers and 
all decorum, there-he sits, in’ magis- 
terial silence, throwing a-gloonYupon 
all conversation. ‘As the Frenchman 
said of -the Englishman, for whom 
even his politeness could not ‘find 
another compliment, ‘ Il faut avouer 
que ce Monsieur aun grand talent 
pour le silence:'—he holds his tongue, 
till people .actually believe that: he 
has something to say —a mistake they 
could never fall into if he would but 
speak,’ 

* Some of the company attempted 
to interpose a word or two in favour'of 
Lord Craigtethorpe’s timidity, but the 
vivacious and merciless lady went on. 

** *L tell you, my good friends, it is 
not timidity; ‘it is all pride. [ would 
pardon his dulness, and even his igno- 
rance; forone, as you say, might be 
the fault of bis nature, and the other 
of his education: but his self-suffi- 
ciency is his own fault, and that I 
will not, and cannot pardon, Somre- 
body says, that nature may make a 
fooi, but a coxcomb is always of bié 
own making, Now, iny cousin—(as 
he is my cousin, | may say what I 
please of him)—my cousin Craigle- 
thorpe is a solemi#t coxcomb; whe 
thinks, because his vanity is not talk- 
ative and sociable, that it's not vanity. 
What a mistake!- his silent super, 
citiousness js to me more intolerable 
than the most garrulous egotism, that 
ever laid itstif-open to my ridicule, 
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For the honour of -my country, | am 
determined to make this man talk, 
and he shall say all that: 1 know he 
thinks of us poor Irish savages. If he 
would but speak, one could answer 
him: if he would find fault, one might 
defend; if he would Jaugb, one might 
perhaps jaugh again: but here he 
comes to hospitable, open-hearted 
Ireland, eats as well as he can in his 
own country; drinks better than he 
can in his own country; sleeps as well 
as he cav in his@wn country; accepts 
of all our kindness, without a word or 
a look of thanks, and seems the whole 
time to think, that, ‘ Born for his use, 
we live but to oblige him.’ There ke 
‘ds at this instant: look at him, walking 
in the park, with his note-book in his 
hand, setting down our, faults, and 
conning them by rote We are even 
with him. I understand my bright 
cousin Craiglethorpe means to write 
a hook, a. great book, upon Ireland! 
He! with his means of acquiring in- 
formation—posting from. one great 
man’s house to another—what can he 
see or know of the manners of any 
rank of people, but of the class of 
gentry, which in England and Ireland 
is much the same? As to the lower 
classes, I don't think he ever speaks 
to them? or, if he does, what good 
can it do him? for he can't under- 
stand their modes of expression, nor 
they his; and if he inquire abouta 
matter of fact, I defy him to get the 
‘truth out of them, if they don't wish 
to tell it; and, for some reason or 
other, they will, nive times in ten, not 
wish to tell it to an Englishman. 
There is not a man, woman, or child, 
in any cabin in Ireland, who would 
not have wit and ‘cuteness enough to 
make my lard believe just. what they 
please, So, after posting from Dub- 
lin to Cork, and from the Giants’ 
Causeway to Killarney: after travel- 
ling cast, west, north, and south, my 
wise cousin Craiglethorpe will know 
just as much of the lower Irish, as the 
cockney who has never been out of 
London, and who has never, in ald his 
born days, seen an lrishman, but on 
the English stage, where the repre- 
sentations are usually as like the ori- 
ginals, as the Chinese pictures of lions, 
drawn. from description, are to a real 
lion, which they never beheld. Yes, 
Yes, Write on, wrile e&,.Ny good cou- 
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sin Craiglethorpe, and fill the’ little 
note-book, which will soon, height 
presto! turn to a ponderous quarto, 4 
shall have a copy, bound in Morocco, 
no doubt, from the author, if | behave 
myself prettily; aud { will earn it, by 
supplying valuable information. You 
shall see, my: friends, how I'll deserve 
well of my country, if you'll only keep 
my counsel and your own counte- 
nances.’ 

“Presently Lord Craiglethorpe 
entered the room, walking very pomp- 
ously, and putting bis note-book up as 
he advanced. 

** «QO, my dear lord, open the book 
again, I have a bull fer you.’ 

** Lady Geraldine, after putting his 
lordship in good humour by this pro- 
pitiatory offering of a bull, continued 
to supply him, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by some of her contederates, 
with the most absurd anecdotes, in- 
credible facts, stale jests, and blunders, 
such as never were made by true-barn 
Irishmen; all which my Lord Craigle- 
thorpe took down with an industrious 
sobriety, at which the spectators could 
scarcely refrain from laughing. Some- 
times he would pause, and exclaim, 
* A capital anecdote! a curious fact! 
May I give my authority? may | quote 
your ladyship? ‘ Yes, if you'll pay 
me a compliment in the preface,’ 
whispered Lady Geraldine: ‘ and 
now, dear cousin, do go up stairs and 
put tt allin ink. 

“When she had dispatched the 
noble author, her ladyship indulged 
her laughter. ‘ But now,’ cried she, 
‘ only imagine a set of sober English 
readers studying my cousin Craigle- 
thorpe’s new view of Ireland, and 
swallowing all the nonsense it will 
contain!’ 

“* When Lord Killrush remon- 
strated against the cruelty of letting 
the man publish such stufi, and repre- 
sented it asa fraud upon the public, 
Lady Geraldine laughed still more, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Surely you don't 
think I would use the public and my 
poor cousin so ill. No, 1 am doing 
him and the public the greatest pos- 
sible service. Just when he is going 
to leave us, when the writing box is 
packed, [ will step up to him, aud telt 
him the truth. 1 will show him what 
a farrage of nonsense he bas collected 
as materials for bis quarto; and coi 
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vince bim, at once, bow utterly unfit 
he is to write 'a book, at least a book 
on Irish affairs. Won't this be de- 
serving well of my country and of my 
cousin 2° , 

“ Neither on this occasion, nor on 
any other, were the remonstrances of 
my Lord Killrush of powerto stop the 
course of this lady's flow of spirits and 
raillery.” 


In this character of Lord Craigle- 
thorpe, we shrewdly suspect that our 
authoress means to ridicule the in- 
significance of the travelling book- 
maker, Sir John Carr. - 

The second volume contains three 
tales: Almeria: Aladame ae Fleury : 
and the Dun. Of these the second is 
the best. The Dun exhibits nothing 
in incident or in sentiment beyond a 
well-told tale in a magazine, Almeria 
has higher merits, for it developes a 
more intricate character, and displays 
with great dexterity, the progress of 
opinion in rooting up old habits and 
modes of thought. Miss Edgeworth, 
however, is ludicrous im all her at- 
tempts at the pathetic: let the reader 
peruse with what gravity he can, the 
exclamations of Almeria at page 39, 
when she has her lover's portrait re- 
turned to her by his father. Ju Ma- 
dame de Fleury there is some trash, 
such as the child stealing the chesnuts 
(see p. 190); but it is upon the whole 
a pleasing narrative—In the Duan, 
there isa scene described at p. 334, 
which we should deem wholly unfit 
for a female pen. 

The third volume is occupied with 
the tale of Maneuvring, which is 
simply an amplification of the cha- 
racter of Young ; 


Julia’s a manager, she’s born for rule, 

And knows her wiser husband is a fool; 

Assemblies holds, and spins the subtle 
thread 

That guides the lover to his fair one’s bed ; 

For difficult amours can smooih the way, 

And tender letters dictate or convey. 

But if deprived of such important cares, 

Her.wisdom condescends to less affairs. 

For her own breakfast shell projeet a 
scheme, 

Nor take her tea without a stratagem. 


As we have passed our censure 
upon the language of Miss Edge- 
worth, we will, in conformity with 
‘@ur Constant practice, produce a few 

Univensat Mac. Vou. Mil. 
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instances of the incotrectness we 
speak of. a 

‘* Those who have the least value 
for their time, have usually the 
greatest number of watches.” p. 10; 
vol. I, It should be, they who have, 
&c. ; 

‘* Frank, candid, and affable, yet 
eee, &e.” p. 137, vol.l. It 
should be opinionative. 

«« T felt my nascent ambition,” &q. 
p. 168, vol. 1.—Not English, j 

«* The number of bows and curtsieg, 
and the consequence of the persong 
by whom they are given or receive 
is,” &c. p. 43, vol. IL, A gramma- 
tical error. 

‘« To keep a strong line of demare 
cation between nobility and mobility.” 
p. 53, vol. 1, -A-vulgar word; ner 
is demarcation an English one, 





Letters from an Inisu Stupevt 
in Encianp to his FaTuHer in 
IRELAND, 2 vols. 1809. 


UR readers must not be deceived 

by this title page. These letters 
may be written by an Irish student: 
but they have never been sent to Ire- 
Jand. They are home manufacture, 
and intended for homé consumption. 
They contain nothing new. 
consist of anecdotes, bon mots, scraps 
of information, pretended visits, fac- 
titious introductions to literary din- 
ners, imaginary acquaintance with 
celebrated characters, &c. &c. gleaned 
from no higher source, in a majority 
of cases, than newspaper chit-chat. 
Their origin is to be found in the wish 
of the bookseller and the writer to 
make a saleable commodity: their 
contents are such as we have de- 
scribed them. Yet wedo not mean to 
aeny that the book may be read with 
amusement, and perhaps by some 
with instruction. It is Fight and va= 
rious: such a one as we would wish 
to take with us into a stage coach, or 
to find in the parlour of an inn while 
waiting for dinner to be served up, 
We will extract one letter as a speci- 
men of the manufacture, 


** CoURTS OF JUSTICE. 
“« After having frequently visited 
+ 4 . - 
our courts of justice in Dublin, I necd 
not say how disappointed I was upon 
re those of this metropolis 
oF 
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Every thing, except women, appears 
to be valued in this country for the 
sake of its antiquity. We, on the 
‘contrary, care but little for age; upon 
all occasions, where we can, giving 
the preference to strength, use, aud 
ornament. 
“*"'The courts of justice at West- 
Minster-hall, are very old, very shabby, 
and very inconvenient, You would 
be surprised, too, at the awful dis- 
tance which is preserved between the 
judges and counsel, and the latter 
and the solicitors, whereas with us 
there is the greatest and most agreeable 
‘familiarity. I have heard an [rish 
judge, whilst the jury were being 
‘sworn in, address an attorney from 
the bench, and ask him whether he 
‘was disposed to part with his pony. 

“* Here even the counsel speak in 
the rudest manner to the attornies, as 
if they were really so many sharpers. 


‘© MR. GARROW. 


** If Mr. Garrow, one of the prin- 
‘cipal advocates here, were to dare to 
address the solicitors of our court as 
he does those in his own, he would 
conyert his body into a target. This 
gentleman is the principal advocate. 
Hlis voice is cleat and silvery, and oc- 
casionally he is very eloquent. He is 
most celebrated for his talent tor 
cross-examining witnesses, which he 
does with great dexterity; but his 
principal engines are an undaunted 
front, and a thorough contempt for 
the feelings of those who are placed 
under his lash. When [have seen a 
modest and respectable person, who 
has delivered his evidence clearly and 
conscientiously, forced into confusion, 
if not ensvared into coutradiction, by 
the tricks and terrors of this advocate, 
I have blushed for my own profession, 
and reflected, that though the torture 
is abolished, a still more cruel and 
erring process for discovering the 
truth continues, Ihave been ,so dis- 
_gusted with this man, that [ am re- 
solved, whatever may be the fate of 
“my practice, | will never adopt the 
system he pursues: indeed, as you 
know, if | were, | ain sure my life 
would not be worth one day’s purchase 
-in my own country. Iam told that 
he has been challenged two or three 
times by persons whom he has treated 
in this manner ia public, and that he 
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has always placed himself und 
broad shield of the court. oe 


** ANECDOTE, 


** T laughed heartily the other day, 
at the ingenuity and presence of mind 
by which an English serjeant at law 
celebrated for builying and brow. 
beating witnesses, saved himself from 
the indignity and corporal pain of a 
good flogging. He had, it appears, 
on the western circuit, most grossly 
insulted a very respectable ventleman 
in court, in the course of a cross: 
examination. The next morning, 
very early, the insulted party pro- 
ceeded to the lodgings of the adyo- 
cate, with a good horse-whip in his 
hand, and requested of the clerk to 
see his master, alledging that he had 
business of great importance with 
him. The clerk shewed the gentle- 
man into his bed-room, where he lay 
fast asleep, and upon his awaking was 
addressed by his visitor as follows:— 
* Sir, lam the person whom youso 
scandalously treated yesterday, in 
court, without any reason, and Lam 
come personally to chastise you with 
this horse-whip, for your insolence,’ 
* Are you, indeed,’ replied the bar: 
rister; ‘but surely you will not strike 
a man iu bed.’ * No, Sir, I pledge 
my honour not to do that,” said the 
gentleman. ‘ Then, by G—d,’ ex- 
claimed the serjeant, ‘ I will lie here 
till doomsday.’ The humour of the 
thought disarmed the anger of the 
affronted geutleman, and — bursting 
into a fit of iaughing, he said, * there, 
Sir, you may lie as long as you like; 
I will not molest you this time; but 
let me recommend you never again to 
hold up a person of respectability, 
whose only object is to fell the truth, 
to the derision of a court of justice; 
and left the maa of law to console 
himself. 

“* Mr. Garrow commenced his legal 
career at the Old-Baiiey; and te 
practice of that bar is said to impart 
to its pleader a considerable vulgarity 
of style, and to render him very much 
a fier-d-bras, 

*“ Sir Vicary Gibbs, the Attorney- 
General, ranks next to Mr. Garrow as 
a pleader, whose superior be is by 
many thought, in profound legal 
knowledge. Owing to the averbity of 
Sir Vicary’s mauner towards witnesses, 
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he is known to the commen people by all the principal features of this august 
the name of Sir Vinegar Gibbs. His and vencrable pile you are doubtless 
mode of treating witnesses is indeed well acquainted, from the numerous 
sometimes shockingly coarse and un- descriptions which have been given of 
justifiable. «673 yi them. Our St. Patrick's cathedral 
“ Mr. Dallas is, in my opinion, the would cut as miserable a figure by the 
most elegant orator at the bar. Un- side of this stately and stupendous 
fortunately he has much withdrawn fabric, as the monuments of Doctor 
himself from its practice. His voice Smith, formerly the Earl of Cork, 
js exquisitely sweet; his argument would, if they were within range of 
solid; and his language very chaste comparison, with those of the Duke 
and beautiful. To all these qualities of Argyle and Mrs. Nightingale. The 
he unites all the polite manners of a attendant shews the visitor a great 
gentleman, and never degrades that deal of trash, such as the Kings and 
character by his treatment of witnesses Queens of England in wax-work! 
who are adverse to the side he is re- General Monk, in armour, resembles 
tained upon. Mr. Dallas is the only a great stuffed bear. 
advocate who offers some indemnity  ,, Z , 
for the heavy loss which the British HENRY THE SEVENTH S CHAPEL, 
bar sustained when Mr. Erskine, now ‘The interior of Henry the seveuth’s 
Lord Erskine, was elevated to the chapel is exquisitely beautiful. The 
seals. How much do I regret that { banners and helmets of the Knights 
never heard this distinguished orator of the Bath conduct the mind back to 
before that event, in the early and the ages of chivalrous romance. The 
habitual theatre of bis great talents! seats of the stalls are double, and upon 
I know of no other advocate much the uppermost being raised, [ was told, 
distinguished for ability in the Court but not till after I had left the chapel, 
of King’s Bench, or in any other the most abominably obscene subjects 
court, except Sir Samuel Romilly, in appear well carved upon the tops of 
the Court of Chancery, where his the lower seats, 
practice is yery deservedly great. In PP 
Seoth of jearning, and on Sl oceatian pec vba , 
where the subject will admit, inthe “‘ A very intelligent friend of mine 
effusions of genuine eloquence, this related the following circumstance, 
upright and excellent Jawyer is un- respecting this venerable pile, but 
rivalled in the Court of Equity. It dittle known. Many years since, when 
is said of him, that, like the late Mr, ™my friend was enjoying the three days 
Pitt, he is very fond ofyypbending his and three nights hospitality which the 
mind, by the perusal of hovels, which monks of the rich convent of Afilig- 
afford him so much relief in the hours ham, between Ghent and Brussels, 
of relaxation, that he has the reputa- extend to all strangers who are dis- 
tion, amongst those who know him posed to tarry under their roof; the 
intimately, of perusing almost every prior ordered one of the brethren to 
novel that is published. open a large iron-bound trunk, and 
“ The British bar is crowded with bring him certain parchments. Upon 
votaries for practice and distinction, their being produced, he laced them 
hundreds of whom, in all probability, in the hands of the Englishman, and 
wiil never even have the felicity of abserved, ‘there, Sir, these are the 
making a half-guinea motion. Upon title-dceds of Westminster Abbey, 
the whole I am much disappointed in which belongs to us: the priors of this 
the talent I expected to find. The convent are by right the priors of that 
best of the English pleaders would abbey; and [ have no doubt but that 
suffer by a comparison with’Curran, we shall one day or another recover 
(whose elevation to the Rolls of lreland our rights.’ In corroboration of this 
1 shall, for many reasons, regret,) curious declaration of the Prior of 


M‘Nally, and others, whom 1 could AiHigham Monastery, the same gene . 


Name in Our own country. tleman, who isan antiquarian, assures 
‘i me, that amongst the antient tombs in 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, Westminster Abbey, there are twa 


“From the courts, our party paid a that contain the ashes of the like numa 
Visit to Westminster Abbey. With ber of priors of that monastery, 
ehe 
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“ After inspecting the abbev,which, | Our author left America in 1807, 
by the destruction of several old and made the best of his way to Cas 
houses, is now Swely placed before the Jais. When he got there he gave us 
eve of the spectator, we adjourned to an early intimation of the amorous 
a coffee-house in the neighbourhood, particles of his nature: for, he falls in 
where we dined; and afterwards pro- ee with the fist lady he saw, and 
ceeded to the House of Lords, in an squeezes her hand because he did not 
Rnti-room of which we were met by know the language well enough to 
Lord M—, who procured us admission tell her how much he loved her for 
Into the heuse” fetching him a quarter of a pound of 

Our author falls into the commonand tea from Calais; and he afterwards 
valgar error respecting the pronun- informs us, that it is impossible to 
ciation of Mr. Kemble. His authority ‘travel through France without be- 
for this seems to have been no higher coming something of a “ coxcomb.” 
than the witless editor of a Sunday Heaven keep us from it then!” 
Newspaper, who o€casionally prates We were amused with the awk- 
with great solemnity about theatrical ward eulogium which Colonel P. pays 
matters. ‘he author of the present to his American captain, good Mr. 
volumes, following his wise original, Eliab Jones. If honest Captain Eliab 
tells us that Mr. K. calls beard, Cird, should behold his passenger’s book, 
and virtue, varchu: really those peo- how will he rejoice to find himself so 
ple have most perverse auditory celebrated! 

nerves who talk thus, or else theynever _ Colonel Pinkney 1s a determined 

heard Mr. K. pronounce these words. admirer of the French character. He 

But our author also tells us that Mr. is never tired of praising their benevo- 

Kemble calls sovereign, suvran, and lence, their hospitality, their polite, 

thee the. Wonderful errors! How ness, their &e &c. We meet with 

would he have them called? Perhaps, these encomiums in every page al- 
if he be really an Irish student, he most, but we must make large deduce 
refers the dear brogue of Ballyna- tions from them. Sometimes, in- 

Pinch! deed, we admit their truth, as when 
There is a great deal of second-hand he eulogises their obsequiousness: we 

talk in these volumes about living ail know, that bid a Frenchman 

celebrated characters, which seems to Go to hell, to hell he goes. 

have been picked up at coffee-houses, 

the servants’ hall, and from the news- Our author himself allows that the 

ey of the day. The author has take a blow,.with great sang froid, 
een diligent ; and he deserves such (p. 13.) My. Mangouit, the pert 

praise as such diligence requires. commissary of Calais, is well depict- 
ed. But why does our author call 

France a Reputlic ? 

Travers through the Sovutt of We recommend the following te 
France, and in the interior of the the lovers of physiognomy : 
provinces of Provence and Langue- 
doc, in the Years 1807 and 1808, 
ty a Route never before performed, 
being along the Banks of the Loire, 
the dsere, and the Garonne, through 
the greater part of ther course. 
Made by permission of the French 
Government. Bu Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pinkney, of the North American 
Native Rangers. 





* A small party accompanied me 
into the village, which was lively, 
and had some very neat houses. The 
peasantry, both men and women, had 
hats of straw; a manufactory which 
Mons. St. Quentin had introduced, 
A boy was reading at a cottage door. 
I had the curiosity to see the book, 
It was a volume of Marmontel. His 
mother came out, invited.us into the 
\ 7 E have read Colonel Pinkney's house, and in the course of some con- 

book without weariness. He versation, produced some drawings 
writes without the formality of telling by this youth; they were very simple 
much, but simply narrates such events and very masterly. The ladies pur- 
as happened and such things as he chasetl them at agood price. He had 
saw. attained this excclience without a 
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mation of Mr. Younge, many of the’ 


master, and Mons. St. Quentin, as 
we were informed, had been so pleas- 
ed with him as to take him into his 
house. His temper and manners, 
however, were not in unison with his 
taste, and his benefactor had been 
compelled to restore him to his mo- 
ther, but still intended to send him to 
study at Paris: The boy's counte- 
nance was a direct lie to Lavater; his 
air was heavy, and absolutely without 
intelligence. Mons. St. Quentin had 
disinissed him his house on account 
of a very m:lignant sally of passion: 
a horse having thrown bim by acci- 
dent, the young demon took a knife 
from his pocket, and deliberately 
stabbed him three several times, 
Such was a peasant boy, now seem- 
jngly enveloped in the interesting 
sinplicity of Marmontel. How in- 
consistent is what is called cha- 
racter!” 


Our author arrives in Paris, and 
leaves it afier a week’s residence, to 
commence his tour, in company with 
Younge, the confidential secretary of 
Mr. Armstrong, his wife, and her 
niece Mademoiselle St. Sillery, a 
spritely young lady, who catches Co- 
lonel Pinkney’s heart as soon as he 
forgot the Calais beauty While on 
on his journey he is undeceived in a 
point of ‘* some importance.” 


“Thad hitherto believed France to 
have been an open country, almost 
totally without enclosures, except the 
pales and ditches necessary to distin- 
guish propertics, This opinion had 
been confirmed by the appearances 
ef the road from €alais. to Paris. It 
was now, however, totally done away, 
as the country on each side of me 
was as thickly enclosed as any of the 
most cultivated counties in England. 
Hereafter, let no traveller assert that 
France is a country of open fields ; 
three-fourths of the kingdom is en- 
closed, even to the most minute divi- 
fions. ‘The enclosures, indeed, have 
not the neatness of those of England; 
the hedges are’ rougtyand open, and 
there are few gates, and na stiles. 
The French farmers, however, have 
already began to adopt much of the 
English system in the manageinent of 
their farms, According to the infor- 


emigrés having returned to France, 
have given some valuable instructions 


to the people in these important: 


points; France is accordingly much 
better cultivated than hitherto.” 


The following account of Rambou- 
ilet is interesting : re 


“* In this conversation, after a long 
but wearisome journey, we reached 
Rambouillet, The trunk was again 
brought from the coach, and a table 
furnished with knives, spoons, and 
clean linen-~a kind of essentials sel- 
dom to be seen in a French inn, and 
more particularly in such inns as we 
had reason to expect at some of our 
stages, in the course of our long tour, 
A servant had likewise been sent be- 
fure, so that a tolerable dinner was 
already iu a state of preparation. Be- 
ing informed, however, that we had 
an hour still good, Mr. Younge and 
Mademoiselle St. Sillery insisted up- 
on taking me to see the celebrated 
chateau in which Francis the First 
breathed his last. 


** Nothing can be more miserable, 
nothing more calculated to inspire 
melancholy, than the situation and 
approach to this immense and most 
disproportioned building. It is situ- 
ated in a park, im the midst of woods. 
and waters, and most uwnaccountably, 
the very lowest ground in a park of 
two thousand acres is chosen for its 
site. The approach to it from the 
village is bv a long avenue, planted 
on both sides by double and treble 
rows of lofty trees, the tops of which 
are so broad and thick as almost to 
meet each other. - This avenue opens 
into a lawn, in the centre of which is 
the chateau. It is an heavy and vast 
structure, entirely of brick, and with 
the turrets, arches, and corners, cha- 
racteristic of the Gothic order, The 
property of it belongs at present to 
the nation, that is to say, it was not 
sold amongst the other confiscated 
estates; something of an Imperial 
establishment, therefore, is resident 
in the chateau, consisting of a com- 
pany of soldiers, with two officers, 
and an housekeeper. One of the 
officers had the politeness to became 
our guide, and to lead us from room 


a 
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to room, explajning as he went what- 
ever seemed to excite our attention. 

** Louis the Fourteenth held his 
court in this castle for some years; 
and from respect to his memory, the 
apartment in which he slept and held 
his levee, is still retained in the same 
condition in which it was left by that 
monarch. This chamber is a room 
nearly thirty yards in length by eigh- 
teen in width, and lofty in propor-. 
tion: the windows like those of a 
eburch. On the further extremity is 
a raised flecr, where stands the royal 
bed of purple velvet and gold, lined 
with white satin painted in a very sn- 
perior style. The colours, beth of 
the painting and the velvet, still re- 
main; and two pieces of coarse linen 
are shewed as the royal sheets. The 
counterpane is of red velvet, em- 
broidered, as it were, with white lace, 
and with a deep gold fringe round the 
edges: this is likewise lined with 
white satin, and marked at the cor- 
ners with a crown and fleur de lys. 
On each side of the bed are the por- 
traits of Louis the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth, of Philip the Fourth of 
Spain, and of his Queen. The por- 
trait of Louis the Fourteenth more 
peculiarly attracted my attention, 
having been mentioned by several 
historians to be the best existing like- 
ness of that celebrated monarch. If 
Louis resembled his picture, he was 
much handsomer than he is described 
to have been by the memoir-writers 
of his age: his countenance has an 
air of much haughtiness and self-con- 
confidence, but without any mixture 
of ill humour. The chief peculiarity 
in his habit was a deep lace ruff, anda 
doublet of light blue, very nearly re- 
sembiing the jacket of the English 
light cavalry. This portrait was 
taken when the king was in his twen- 
ty-eighth year, and therefore is pro- 
bably a far more correct resemblance 
than those which were taken at a more 
advanced period—so true is the asser- 
tion of the poet, that old men are all 
alike. 
** Immediately over that line of the 


(Serrempras 


apartment where the raised floor ters 
minates, is a gilded rod extending 
along the ceiling. When the King 
held his court at Rambouillet, a cur- 

tain only separated bis chamber and 

the levee-room. In the latter room 

are several portraits of the Peers of 
France during the reign of Louis the 

Fifteenth, with those of some Spanish 

Grandees. 

** We visited several other rooms, 
all of them magnificently furnished, 
and all the furniture apparently of the 
same wra. The grand saloon ap- 
peared to me to be the largest room [ 
had ever seen; the floor is of white 
marble, as are likewise two ranges of 
Corinthian pillars on each side of the 
apartment. Its height, however, is 
not proportioned to its length, a de- 
fect, which, added to its narrowness, 
gives it the air of a gallery rather than 
of a banquetting-room. 

*“* We had not time enough to walk 
over the gardens ; but, from a cursory 
view of them, did not much regret 
our loss. They appeared spacious 
enough, buf so divided and inter- 
sected into plots, borders, narrow and 
broad walks, terraces, and flower-beds 
in the shape of stars, as to resemble 
any thing but what would be called a 
garden in England and America, 
This stvle of gardening was introduced 
into France by Le Notre, and some 
centuries must yet pass away before 
the French gardeners will acquire a 
more correct taste. What would not 
Isnglish taste have eiiected with the 
capabilities of Rambouillet? A park 
of two thousand acres in front, anda 
forest of nearly thirty thousand be- 
hind—all this, in the hands of French- 
men, is thrown away; the park is but 
a meadow, and the forest a neglected 
wood.” 


We are not much surprised that 
Colonel Pinkney should be unable 
to resist the impressions excited by 
Madémoiselle St. Sillery, for she ap- 
pears to great advantages in the pages 
of her admirer. 
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gin the Papers the Death of Whose temples are crown’d with the splen 
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LINES on seein 


Captain CHARLES RAND, ef the 2dih dor of day, e 
Regiment of Native Infantry, and Town Whom Virtue invests with her brightest 
Major of Scringapatam, who died at Ban- attire. 


galore in Sepieuber 1808. Let us cleave to our country, our king, and 
By Cuto RICKMAN. our laws, 
F manhood saw thee flourish as in youth, As ns pg of the lion so fond and so 
The child of gay good humour, science, ee apy is: 
: fed : And reflect while we bleed in fair Freedom’s 








uruth ; pane eae: 
If riper years, and so thy friends proclaim, just wie: nae 
Gave add-d lusire to thy worth and fame, Of our forefa.her's glory, their triumphs 
Then must those friends have had a loss of old, 
severe, Tho’ home’s sweet delights to our bosoms 
Then must thy death have forc’d the gene- be dvar— 
ral tear; Our flocks aud our pastures, our children 
For when the good and brave are’snatch’d and wives; 
away, Yet the loud voice of honor gives time for 
To those who are left it is a mourning day ; no tear, 
To friends, relations dear, a day of woes, But calls us to battle while hope still 
And honour'd is the spot where such re- survives. 
pase: Then to arms! in your country resolve not 
Blest shade! receive this tribute, ’tis sin- to hear 
cere, The groaus of the captive, the chains of 
From one who early saw thy worth appear; the slave, 
Who traced in boyhood what thy future And Victory! bright Victory! to heroes 
day, niost dear, 
Of great aud fair was destined to display ; The struggle shall crown, and our Li- 
Who, while he mourus thy death with berty save! 
keeuer smart, WiHtctiaM Tucker. 
Feels their sad fate allied by blood and Tilshead, Wiltshire Downs, 
heart, Sept. ist, 1809. 
Who fondly hoped some day froin India’s 
shore rae an 
To greet their friend, their relative, once QUATORZAINS, 
more 5— No. Il. 
For these my bosom bleeds—the bard was Written in the first volume of Miss Exiza- 
w i cg eee bts BETH Smitn’s *¢ Fragments in Prose and 
hosung thistruth,—"Tis THE SURVIVOR aa 
pies! 
TPHE plaintive Muse who syung her sim- 
ple lyre, 
Tue Seanrarp’s War-Sone. At midnight hour, on *Henry’s Jowly 
DVANCE to the combat! brave pa- toind, ‘ 
triots, advance ! When swiftly rushing with appearance 
In the far-beamiiig terrors of battle ar- dire, — : 3 : 
ray’d : Phe lightnings piere’d the circumambi- 
Hur! the bolts of revenge on the despots of ent gloom, : 
France, And the Joud thunders with portentous 
Till the debt of your wrongs to oppres- roll, : ; 
sion be paid. Shook the huge pillars of the triple sky, 


Yet once again, with au inspir'd soul, 


See! Freedom aloft with an aspect sublime, To Death's cold eac a:tunes her. min- 


Waves the bright sword of justice with 


h ' ' strelsy : 
aang sa . soz, How vain is man, though blest with every 
And exhorts us to drive from [bveria’s fair aiceta 
line e ny . J ° 
__ ¢lime Reratt .: a To form the taste.and captivate the 
Vile slavery, and Gallia’s unprincipled ecaee’? 
band ! : 


Ifow truly vain iseven Learning's arm, 
Hlear the grand exhortation! the mandate When s'retch’d» agaist th’ inevitable 
obey ! dart! 





For she all our bearis will with courage 
bis pire 5 * HLK. White 


NT 
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But here together Death and Learning 
smil’d , 

While Heaven look’d down and blest its 
lovely child. 


No. Il. 


AS late I roam’d the tangled grove along, 
W hat time the twilight decks the west- 
ern sky, 
Methought I heard sweet Philomelas song 
Burst from the rustling foli.ge on high : 
Then all was silent as the hour of night, 
Asullen gloom mvotv'd the distant scene, 
A troops of spirits rush’d upon my sight, 
Winding their progress to the neigh- 
bouring green: 
Anon a sound thrill’d gently on mine ear, 
Aud still it seem’d most equisitely wild ; 
Then a loud voice seraphically clear, 
’ Exclaim’d above “ Behold th’ immorial 
child !” 
A sudden splendor broke the lofty skies, 
Where blest Eliza charm’d my wond'ring 
eyes! 
Grafton-street, Sept. 1809. J.G. 


os 


The following Lines, never before published, 
were written upon @ Fan, and presented 
to two young Ladies, by Mr. WitKinson, 
Surgeon, of Bow, about forty years since. 
Ar. Witxixson is the Author ef a 
Poem, entitled Wispom, Se. Se. 


JFMBLEM of innocence, all spotless 
white, . 
How loth the Muse thy purity to stain! 
But Sylvia sues, aud Mira’s smiles inyite, 
Ah! who can thus be tempted, and re- 
frain ? 


This graceful toy, for ornament and use, 
At every turn attendant on the fair, 

Shall from my freedom suffer no abuse, 
Nor watt a breath of rude licentious air. 


To fan the fire of love within the breast, 
And brighten every sweet sensation 
there, 
Or teach fond friendship where to build her 
, nest 
Secure from every danger, every snare—— 


The touch unhallow’d, and the lip profane, 
Of him who feels no virtue at his heart, 
The voice of Flatt’ry (oft the virgin’s bane) 
Which boasts of much, yet little can 
impart; 


The gaudy mind, with wit and Icarning 
dress’d, 
And every grace by art and nature giv’n, 
Too arrogant to bless, ut to be bless’d, 


And scornful of the brighter grace of , 


heav'u, 


(Serramage 


The ruder joys that vulgar souls partake 
In noisy mitch, or dissipating play, 
Where sense is sacrific'd for folly’s sake, 
Aud wisdom, like an alien, seut away, 
These snares to shun, aiid mark the hap. 
pier road 
Where love, attended by the graces, 
reigns 5 
Or point the path to Virtue’s bright abode, 
Orca'm Contentment’s pleasurable plains, 
This were a task indeed vo teach the fair! 
And this for ever be the Muses plan=« 
To draw instruction from a lock of hair, 
Or fold up serious caution in a fan. 


The man who only knows the trifling strain 
of mirth, and mimic love, and empty 
OY, 
May spor! and frolick with the female train, 
And please awhile like every other toy, 
But let distressful Beauty ask his aid, 
And soft ey’d Pity woo hin to her side, 
Let fond Affection hope to be repaid, 
And lo! at once, the trifler starts aside! 
Not all the charms that bounteous Nature 
grants, 
Howe’cr accomplish’d, or howe’er refin'd, 
Are worth your wishes, if the charmer wants 
A sentimental soul, a serious mind. 


The brightest tints upon the canvas spread 
Form not the portraits that would seem 
to breathe ; 
F’en your own pictures would be flat and 
dead, 
Without the sober colouring underneath. 
If truths like these the young and gay can 
trace, 
And moral melody should chance to 
please, , 
My verse this little implement may grace 
Better than Indian figures, fruits, or trees. 


—— 


Tue Barrie or TALAVERA, 
A Song 
BRITONS arise! the voice of glory 
brings yl 
Illustrious tidings from Jberia’s shore ! 
The Gauls are fled! the land with triumph 
rings— 
Their eagles bathe their broken wings.in 
gore 
CHORUS. 


Britons rejoice! your valiant sons have 
wrought 
A mighty deed which breaks the Gaul’s 
4 


aecree 5 
Britons rejoice! your sons have uobly 
fought, 
Hiave won the cause, and made Iberia 
tee! 
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When Gallia sent her‘lawless bands afar, 
To trample laws, or make some throne a 


ptize; 
By spoil allurd, the ravenous hounds of 
war. 
On Spain's rich climate fix’d their greedy 
eyes. 
Britons rejoice, &c. 
The guardian genius of Britannia’s isle 
Frown’d to beholda kindred nation’s woe, 
On Britons call’d to avenge a deed so vile, 
And bade their souls with gedlike fury 
glow. 
Britons rejoice, &c. 


Soon as brave Wellesley on the shores of 


Spain 
Arrives, and. leads to war his daumtless 
few 


The Gauls, subdued by Albion’s valiant 
train 
Crown’d with disgrace, their backward 
flight pursue. 


Britons rejoice, &c. 


When Gallia’s guns shall roar in foreign air, 
And fate once more present so bright a 


chance, 
For victory’s sake, may Wellesley’s arm be 
there, 
And Albion’s lions crush the wolves of 
France ! 


Britons rejoice, &c. 
Witcuram Tucker. 
Tilshead, Wiltshire Downs, 
Sept, 1st, 1809. 





Love Lerrers to my Wir¥e. 
James WoopHOUSE. 


LETTER X. 
[Continued from p.138.] 
HERE let one wealthy female form the 


test, 

Whose faithful picturé may pourtray the 
rest, 

When ail the plans her procreant head has 
hatch'd, 

And custom’s round of calls are all dis- 
patch’d— 

When, baply, in those hours of mock pa- 
rade, 

Full forty vtsits, punctually, are paid ; 

With equal expedition, hurrying back’ 

‘Fo rouse the sleepy, and wind up the slack, 

And every able individual drive 

To dress and bring in dinner just by fire 

A vulgar hour for fashion, now, to dine, 

When whores and princes put it off till 
niue. 

With rich pomatums oil’d, and powder 

dredg’d, 

The graceful groont, in squalid clothes half 

fledg’d, 
Usiversat Maa. Vou. XII. 
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With stately mien, and measuar’d step, be- 
fore, 

Stalks slowly on to ope her chamber door, 

Then, wi'h a speedier pace, retires below, 

To finish there th’ inimitable beau. 


Now, while her teté a tedious hout de- 
stroys 


, 
And fawning French frisseur his art em- 
ploys 
To comb, to paper, pinch, and friz the 
curls, 
And o’er them clouds of perfum'’d powder 
hurls, 
She reads romance, or play, or sportive 
rhyme, 


Not to redeem, but to beguile, the time. 

Impatient Abigail in budoir waits, . 

And next her complicated task completes, 

By exercising al) her curious arts 

To clothe and ornament remaining parts 

And while she warms the shift, or airs the. 
stays, 

Some narrative invents, or trust betrays, 

To please herself, and mistress to amuse, 

Knowing her hungry eagerness for news— 

Or, as she ties the knots and sticks the pins, 

Still more to treat, some amorous talé be- 
gins; 

Which, if time serves not, fully, to’ recite, 

It helps to occupy an hour at night; 

With favourite furniture to store her lead, 

And shut out thoughts of bothering things 
in bed. 

But if her inauspicious genius fails 

To forge or fabricate some spurious tales, 

Memory imagination’s lack supplies, 

And mixes up a mass of truth and lies, 

Producing anecdotes, with dawning proof, 

Against each culprit underneath the roof; 

To make suspicion on some rival fall, 

Or general jealousy involving all. 

Thus with her weak employer’s heart 

she plays, 

And gratifies her foible various ways, 

Thro’ all the time those operations pass 5 

Then flies to view herself in flatiering’ glassy 

So to adorn each limb, each look to shape, 

That no male servant’s heart can hope to 
*seape. 


The recking cook meantime her firés re- 

news 

For nameless bakes, and boils, and‘roasts, 
atid stews. 

At greasy kitchen-girl and scultion bawls—~* 

Quick for materia!s, tools, utensils, call: 

More than in. surgeon’s shop: sad patient 
seeth, j 

For bleeding, lapping limbs, extracting 
teethwe 

With dry drugs, fell ;. and fatal fluid drops, 

That crowds apothecaries’ poisoning shops ; 

With what in windows dreadful tints dis- 
play 

For torturing life, or taking it away: 


er 
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But different here’s the sociable design, 

When cooks prepare, and gormandizers 
dine— 

The leech cuts limbs to exercise his knives, 

Or mixes simples for curtailing lives; 

The cook to plump their parts and make 
them stronger, 

And lengthen worthless lives a little longer 5 

But neither mankind’s welfare much en- 
gages, 

So they can vend their wares, and get their 
wages. 


Will epicures affirm what facts deny, 
Who, daily, such delicious feasts enjoy, 
And dwell indulgent on such rich repasts, 
That life’s more happy, or much longer 

lasts ? 
Do they drown sickness, or extirpate pain, 
And give the total balance obvious gain ? 
Or do not both their best endeavours cross, 
And make their fancied winnings woful 
loss ? 
Nor cooks alone, but every man and 
maid, 
Now meet employ in this momentous trade. 
Steward and butler both must beara part, 
‘To furnish matter for this mighty art. 
Nor can housekeeper idly stand aloof, 
Her clever nicknacks must be put to proof; 
The maids all exercise some useful gift— 
Each footman, porter, coachman, lend a 
lift— 
Till time scarce serves to dress out neat and 
clean 
To fill their office in the following scene. 





(SErremaee 


An ignorant clown would gape with wild 

surprise, 

To note the bustle and to hear the Noise, 

While kitchen, scullery, larder, look as 
strange 

As Bedlam or St Luke’s, at full and change, 

To small-siz’d understandings it might seem 

Enchanted vision, or demoniac dream ; 

While frantic faces, with confused sound, 

Of clattering instruments, and roars, al] 
round, 

With fires, and flames, and heat, and stench, 
must shew 

To nervous wand’rings, shapes, and shades 
of woe; 

Or, smit with terror, timid minds oblige 

To think the place preparing for a siege, 

And in their phrenzy fancying, ere. they 
SUP, up, 

Such dread combustibles must blow them 

But soon, like any other haunted room, 

The kitchen grows as quiet as a tomb, 

Nor scarcely gleams one feeble spark of fire 

While witchcraft operates strong two sto- 
ries high’r; 

While all the imps, and sprites, and spec. 
tres, move 

By incantations carried on above. 

There all the ghosts that wizard cooks dis. 
play, 

In magic circle soon the conjurors fay 5 

For while the necromantic weapons clink, 

The apparitions in the Red Sea sink— 

Not sent to Afric’s desert, while they dine, 

But wholly overwhelin’d in floods of wine, 


{To be continued.] 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
E have been favoured with 
some interesting particulars 
concerning the introduction of the 
growth of madder into this country, 
under the auspices of that laudable 
institution, the society instituted at 
London, A.D. 1754, for the encou- 
ragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. Some imperfect state- 
ments of this having appeared in va- 
rious daily papers and periodical pub- 
Jications, we feel particularly glad at 
being enabled to gratify our readers 
by the following genuine account of 
the society's proceedings on that na- 
tional object. 

At a general meeting, held 19th 
April, 1809, Nathaniel Conant, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair, a motion was inade 
by Mr. Midgley, that it be referred to 
the Committee of Chemistry, to con- 
sider the extract of madder raised by 


Mr. W. Salisbury, from seed procured 
at Smyrna, by John Spencer Smith, 
Esq. (chairman of the Committee for 
Colonies and Trade) the extract being 
made by Mr. Hayward, after Sir H. 
Inglefield’s mode. 

Ata meeting of the Committee for 
Chemistry at the Adelphi, 29th April, 
1809, present, Henry Coxwell, Esq. 
chairman, Messrs. Midgley, Gill, and 
Osorio: 

Considered a reference to this com- 
mittee of a letter to the society from 
Mr. Salisbury, dated Brompton, 26th 
April, 1809, stating that he had sent 
two samples of madder extract, mark- 
ed AB, whereof A is from the seed 
presented to the society by Joho 
Spencer Smith, Esq. and B from 
English rcots, both prepared in the 
same manner, by decoction and pre- 
cipitation with alum and_ vegetable 
alkali; that the seeds A were sown IR 
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the botanical garden, Cadogan-place, 
in April 1808, in aclayish soil; and 
Mr. Salisbury had the satisfaction to 
find, from this experiment, that the 
culture thereof might be pursued 
with success; that from calculation 
upon the quantity grown, he i. 
poses the produce, if sown in drills 
one foot apart, would not fall short 


‘of 15 ewt. of roots per acre; that he 


believes the culture of it upon a more 
extensive scale would be of service to 
the British Empire ; as, upon compa- 
rison, Mr. Smith’s madder was found 
to be infinitely superior, in its colour- 
ing quality, to the Dutch madder, 
and to other species of English 
growth; that he had reason to be- 
lieve a still finer colour may be ob- 
tained from the madder A, but that 


“he has limited his experiments, in or- 


der to increase, as far as possible, his 
remaining stock of that quality, hav- 
ing found the seed he had left in the 
spring would not vegetate; that he 
will hold the roots when propagated 
at the disposal of the Society, and any 
of its members are welcome to make 
experiments thereon; and further, 
he will, with pleasure, encourage the 
growth of any seed which nay fall in- 
to the Society’s hands: finally, Mr. 
Salisbury declared himself convinced 
of the national utility of botanical 
institutions. 

Resolyed—That Mr. Salisbury’s ex- 
periment on the growth of madder 
from seeds procured at Smyrna, is 
~~ to prove beneficial to the pub- 
ic. 

Resolved to recommend——That 
thanks be returned by the Society to 
Mr. Salisbury, for his communication 
and offers of assistance. 

Resolved to recommend—T hat Mr. 
Salisbury’s communication be referred 
to the Committee of Correspondence 
and Papers, for publication in the 
Transactions of the Society. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 

= Ser celebration of the anniversary 

of his Majesty's birth day was nu- 
merously attended. The chair was taken 
by Benjamin West, Esq. the venera- 
ble president, supported by a select 
and highly respectable company of 
amateurs, members, students, and 
exhibitors. After the cloth was clear- 
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ed, the president gave ‘* The Kings 
our founder and our patron,” which 
was drank with the most enthusiastic 
applause. After a variety of other 
toasts, the president's health was pro- 
posed to be drank by Caleb White- 
ford, Esq. which iminediately called 
up Mr. Flaxman, who begged leave 
to address the coinpany on this inter- 
esting occasion. Our venerable and 
worthy president, observed Mr. PF. 
has the singular unprecedented for- 
tune of having been one of the great- 
est supporters to the fine arts, of al- 
most any man, in any age or country 5 
for forty-six years, without a single 
intermission, he has exhibited in the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy of England. Among which 
were the celebrated pictures of the 
Death of General Wolfe—Agrippina 
following the body of her husband— 
Agrippina bearing the ashes of Ger- 
manvicus—the Battles of the Boyne 
and La Hogue—the Return of Regu- 
lus to Carthage—and many other 
equally celebrated pictures. This 
venerable man, continued he, is not 
more noted as an artist, and as the fa- 
ther of the British School of Painting, 
than he is for his inestimable charac- 
ter in private life, as a husband, a fa- 
ther, and a truly pious man; and from 
his own knowledge of the state of fo- 
reign academies, he could safely say, 
no other than the British Academy 
could boast such a presidents Mr. 
Flaxman apologised to the company 
for intruding himself so long on their 
attention; but observed, he had three 
reasons, first, as being a member of 
the Academy, and not a painter—sé- 
condly, as a member of the council, 
and consequently a steward for the 
day—and thirdly, gratitude, Mr.West 
having been his first patron in life. 
Mr. Flaxman was here so overpower- 
ed with his feelings he was obliged to 
conclude. These are truly noble 
scenes, worthy of the best ages of 
Greece or Rome, and as such was 
this interesting scene contemplated by 
all present. Mr.West returned thanks 
in a neat and elegant manner, observ- 
ing, that for nearly halfa century had 
their friendship lasted, Mr. White- 
ford being his first acquaintance in 
London. Ly reply-to Mr.’Flaxman, 
who had complimented him for his 
art Te the venerable President 
REQ 
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observed, that genius, or extraordi- 
nary abilities, always excited his at- 
tention, and that the surprising geni- 
us of the youthful sculptor, first at- 
tracted his notice, and as such Mr. 
Flaxman was indebted only to his 
own powers. Gentlemen, said he, I 
have been called the father of the 
present British schoo! of painting, by 
my friend opposite (Mr. F.) and I cer- 
tainly must say, never bad a father 
such a promising progeny. lam sure 
(as I have in another way stated*) that 
1 know of no people since the Greeks, 
who have indicated a higher promise 
to equal them in the refinement of the 
arts, than theBritish nation. I was, gen- 
tlemen, one of the four artists who 
presented the plan of the Royal Aca- 
demy to his present majesty, and truly 
happy have I been in observing the 
progress of the fine arts in our coun- 
try, in defiance of the assertions of fo- 
reign writers, that we are placed in 
too cold a latitude for the refinement 
of the fine arts, which, | trust, have 
struck such deep root in Britain, that 
they never will be eradicated. He 
concluded with thanking the compa- 
ny for the honour be had just receiv- 
ed, and hoped to meet> them again 
that day twelvemonth. 

Among other appropriate toasts, 
were—“The Royal Academy, the Earl 
of Dartmouth, and the British Insti- 
tution”—‘*‘ The Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Stafford” —* ‘Thomas Bernard, 
Esq. the founder of the British Insti- 
tution”"—* Those gentlemen who, as 
artists from Ireland and Scotland, 
had fayoured the Academy with their 
works and company.” 





The first part of the Artist has made 
its appearance, and the second is forth- 
coming. Another number of Acade- 
mic Annals, for 1805-6, 1807, 1808-9, 
is also published, and contains the his- 
tory of the fine arts for these years. 
Mr. Hayley’s Life of Romney the 
painter, is also published, with engra- 
Vings, and is likely to excite must in- 
terest; it is from a provincial press 
(Chichster) on which it reflects typo- 
graphical honour. 





ed Letter to the Committee of the 
Northern Society for promoting the 
Fine Asts. 
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Substitute for Sugar. 
M ONSTEUR Parmentier has pab. 


lished a Memoir on this sub. 
ject, which begins by stating, that the 
tract of land, throughoutFrance alone, 
affected to the cultivation of the grape, 
or the vine, amounts to about one 
million eight hundred thousard acres; 
a production, he adds, which, since 
the French Revolution, in defiance of 
all discouragements or prohibitions, 
on the part of the Government, has 
annually increased, and occupied, 
from year to year, a larger proportion 
of the soil. Such has been the fecun- 
dity of late seasons, that the proprie- 
tors of vineyards were oppressed under 
the load of grapes which the earth 
yielded, and have been actually com. 
pelled to abandon, in many districts, 
the wine produced, from want of 
casks in which to keep it. Under 
these circumstances, the notification 
of a discovery, by which a saccharine 
matter might be extracted from the 
grape, which would enable the French 
people to submit to the renunciation of 
sugar, in all culinary or common pur- 
poses of life, was received with enthu- 
siasm. It electrified all the Southern 
provinces, in particular those extend- 
ing from the mouths of the Rhone to 
that of the Adour, the Tarn, the Dor- 
dogne, and the countries at the foot 
of the Pyrenees. All the Societies of 
Arts, Academies, Prefects, and Pub- 
lic Bodies, from Marseilles to Nar- 
bonne and Perpignan, offered prizes 
and rewards to encourage the rime 
Every family made a provision of it, 
during the last vintage, for their own 
private consumption; and the little 
town of Bergerac, in the ancient 
Guienne, the wines of which canton 
or territory are distinguished for their 
sweetness, actually fabricated or ex- 
tracted, above 250,000 pounds weight 
of this syrup, for sale in the Autumn 
of 1808. Every pound was valued at 
half a-crown, English money. If such 
was the effect of the first disclosure of 
this secret, what may not be expected, 
says Parmentier, from future efforts 
aud ameliorations, aided as they are, 
and will be, by all the encouragement 
and protection of Government? On 
the last anniversary of Bonaparte's 
Coronation, asplendid entertainment 
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was given by one of the municipal 
ublic functionaries, in the south of 
rance, where all the pastry, confec- 
tionaries, and jellies were made with 
the syrup, newly extracted; and the 
uests declared no less their perfect 
satisfaction at the taste and flavour of 
these delicacies, than their astonish- 
ment at finding that not a particle of 
sugar had entered into their compo- 
sition. ‘ The jug of syrup,” adds he, 
“will soon, we trust, supplant the 
sugar-bason, in coffee, tea, and every 
infusion of that kind. Already it is 
adopted in lemonade, as well as in 
making gingerbread, and every spe- 
cies of pastry.” 

Nor will its use be limited to these 
articles. The War Minister, in con- 
sequence of a report made to him, by 
Savarizi, the physician-general to the 
French armies, who, by order of Na- 
poleon, had undertaken a journey for 
the purpose of ascertaining the prac- 
ticability of substituting syrup in the 
place of sugar, in the compounding of 
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medicines, has commanded it to be 
introduced into all the hospitals of 
France and of Italy. Above half the 
sum, antecedently expended in the 
purchase of sugar and of honey, an- 
nually, for the use of the sick, has 
been already saved. The physicians 
and apothecaries attending the hospi- 
tals have taken care to second the 
views of the administration. Various 
individuals, among the professors of 
the healing art, have even published 
reports upon tie effects resulting from 
the prescription of medicines in which 
the syrup formed an important ingre- 
dient; with a view to prove, and to 
persuade their countrymen, that it is 
far more beneficial, balsamic, and mu- 
cilaginous, than the production of the 
sugar-cane. In all diseases of the 
lungs, or of the chest, they affect to 
give it a decided preference over su- 
gar. Above all, it is pretended that, 
in the disorder of the hooping-cough, 
it administers to infants and children 
immediate relief. 





"ARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, 


N R. Rozert Huisn is engaged 
in the translation of the sacred 
Dramas of Klopstock. The first of 
which, entitled Solomon, will appear 
in the course of the ensuing month. 
Mr. Huish has also completed his 
poem of the Peruvians, in ten cantos, 
which will be published this year. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Alfieri, the celebrated Italian Dra- 
matist, will appear in the course of 
the present month. ‘They are written 
by himself, and interspersed with 
anecdotes of several distinguished 
modern characters of this country. 

A new Romance from the pen of 
Mrs. Norris, author of ‘* Julia of 
England,” will shortly be pubiished, 
it is entitled ‘* Euphronia.” 

An Italian work, with a French 
translation, for the purpose.of facili- 


“tating the acquisition of those lan- 


guages, is in the press. It is entitled 
“Il Modo di Piacere in Campagnia,” 
and consists of conversations on a va- 
tiety of subjects, expressly written for 
the instruction of youth of both sexes, 


Sc. &c. 


in the art of pleasing in company on 
their introduction into the world. 

The author of the Young Mother, 
or Albinia, has in the press, “ Rosa 
in London, and other Tales,” in four 
volumes. 

A new edition of the Village Cu- 
rate, and other poems, by the late Rev. 
James Hurdis, D.D. will appear in 
the course of this month. 

Mr. Bowyer’s splendid work on the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade will be 
ready for publication the beginning 
of next month, It will consist of ori- 
ginal poems, written by Montgomery, 
Grahame, and others, expressly for 
the occasion; accompanied with en- 
gravings from pictures by Smirke, and 
enriched with portraits of Mr. Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, and Granville Sharpe. 

The Rev. Mr. Hampson, of Sunder 
land, has in the press an octayo vo- 
lume of Sermons. 

A new miniature edition of the 
Purer Retlections for every Day in 
the Month, being a companion te 
PiousT houghts concerning the Know- 
ledge and Love of God, already pub- 
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lished, translated from the French of sics by the marbles, &c. supplies the 


Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, will 
be ready for publication in the course 
of the month. 

Mr. Bagster is printing the Chro- 
nicles of Robert of Gloucester and 
Peter Langtoft, with Glossaries. He 
intends them as a specimen of the 
manner in which he proposes to pub- 
lish the whole of the works of anti- 

uity, edited by Thomas Hearne.— 
The above chronicles will be followed 
by Hearne’s other high-priced and va- 
luable publications, as fast as particu- 
lar attention to accuracy, under the 
care of an able editor, wiil permit. 
The number of copies will be limited. 
Only fifty above the number sub- 
scribed for will be printed; and as 
soon as subscribers for 250 on demy 
paper and 100 on royal paper are ob- 
tained, the works will proceed. Great 
attention has been paid to the chro- 
nicles already in progress, by render- 
ing the style of printing, paper, &c. 
harmonious with the old editions. 

A translation of the Penal Code of 
China, entitled **Ta Tsing Leu Leu,” 
will shortly appear in an English trans- 
lation. This body of penal laws, suc- 
cessively promulgated by the Chinese 
Emperors of the reigning dynasty, 
which is in full force, must be un- 
commonly interesting to the states- 
man, legislator, and philosopher. It 
is also to contain illustrative notes by 
the translator, Sir George Staunton, 

A new and, for the first time, an 
entire translation of the life of Apollo- 
nius of Tyanea, from the Greek of 
Philostratus, has been completed for 
publication, by the Rev. Edward Ber- 
wick. Of this curious and interest- 
ing work no English translation has 
been attempted since 1688, when Mr. 
Charles Blount published three only 
out of the eight books, of which the 
work is composed. 

Mr. Stevenson’s Statistical and 
Agricultural Survey of Surrey, is 
upon the point of publication by the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. Fosbrooke’s Dictionary of An- 
tiquities contains the whole of thé 
curious and yaluable matter in the 
French Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
and the famous Glossary of Ducange, 
besides C. Caylus, Winkelman, 


Gough, Strutt, the Monkish Chroni- 
clers, &c. &c. 


It illustrates the clas- 


superficial accounts of Andrews, Hep. 
ry, and other writers by commencing 
with the classical zras, and the sym. 
bols and legends of coins (omitted by 
Pinkerton) explains the costumes of 
Greece, Rome, and England in de. 
tails and plates, as well as houses, 
temples, statues, arms. The local an. 
tiquities contain regular abridge. 
ments of Gough's Camden, Grose’s 
Antiquities, and Tanner’s Notitia, be. 
sides large selections from other wri- 
ters and travellers, and descends to the 
minutest particulars, 

A second part of the Philosophy of 
Christianity, by Mr. Pitt, will very 
shortly appear. 

Spence’s Polymetis will shortly ap. 
pear in a handsome quarto. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Churton js 
preparing for publication an edition 
of the works of Dr. Townson, in two 
volumes octavo. 

Dr. Mavor's great work of Voyages 
and Travels, in twenty-eight volumes, 
including all works of importance 
from Columbus to Lord Valentia, will 
very shortly be ready for publication, 

M. Hoffmansegg is employed upon 
a splendid work, on the plants of 
Portugal and Brasil. The author has 
devoted the sum of forty thousand 
crowns to the purposes of this publi- 
cation, each copy of which will cost 
one hundred guineas. The whole of 
which, it is said, is nearly provided 
for by subscriptions. The Emperor 
of Russia has subscribed for sixteen 
copies, 

Miss Plumptree’s Account of her 
residence in France, during the short 
interval of Peace, is now annouuced 
to be sent to press as soon as one hun- 
dred copies are subscribed for. This 
work is in three volumes octavo, and 
contains particulars of the French 
tevolution and the Emperor Napo- 
leon, with other objects which have 
never appeared in print. 

Mr. Chalmers’ second volume of 
his Caledonia is in a state of consi- 
derable forwardness, and will soon 
appear in print. 

The Rev. J. Parsons has undertaken 
to publish the remaining collations 
of the Septuagint, prepared by Dr. 
Holmes. 

Professor White is printing Synop- 
sis Criscos Grisbachjane, or an expla 
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nation in words at length of the ab- som, or soft paper, press with the hand 
previations used by that critic in his on every part, and rub it uniformly 
edition of the New Testament. over: after remaining some time 
A new edition of Tusser’s Five longer, remove it from the paper, and 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, a distinct and beautiful impression 
with notes, by Dr. Mavor, is preparing — remain, far le in softness 
for the press. of appearance, (1 well conducted) 
Mr. Clutterbuck is engaged upon a and justness of representation, even 
History of Hertfordshire, upon the the most elaborate and highly. finished 
jan of Chauncey’s Herts. engraving.—It is only to be lamented 
P that, in this method of figuring plants, 
some of the minuter characters of the 
ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. flower must unavoidably be expressed 

The second public exhibition of indistinctly : these, however, as well 
paintings in Scotland by artists lately as any oe minute parts, which may 
closed, During the short period of six not have been impressed withsufficient 
weeks, while the exhibition rooms con- sharpness, may be added with a pencil 
tinued open, nearly five hundred gui- and Indian ink; sometimes a small 
neas werecollected. Thesociety now Press is made use of in this process; 
have it in contemplation to build and various COM POSIOMS “ey also 
apartments for the express purpose of be used, as well as Indian ink, viz. a 
exhibiting their works in future.— kind of fine printer's ink, composed 
This institution may afford a powerful Of lamp-black, with linseed oil, &c. 
stimulus to young artists in this quar- he figures may occasionally be co- 
ter, and the most obscure individual loured afterwards, in the manner of 
will have an equal chance of public C™ST@vings. The great merit consists 
notice with the most celebrated, which i” so happily expressing what botan- 
in times past has been too little the 'sts term the habit, or true general 
case; but this exhibition being pro- 2Spect of the natural plants; a parti- 
perly conducted, there can be no cular in which even the best and most 
doubt of the remedy of this evil. oom engravings are found de- 





An instrument maker, named Ben- “4 patent has been recently obtained 
note, has discovered a process for 4, ’ 


: y agentleman of Theobald’s Road, 
preparing a mordant for rust; anda 4, improvements on the stove, so as 
kind of paper for polishing wood and ¢, prevent accidents from fire. This 
alabaster. is effected by means of a guard or 

A method of obtaining very elegant wire-screen that draws beforé the 
and exact Representations of Planis.— grate; and, when not wanted, is push- 
Take the plant of which you wish to ed behind it, and entirely concealed. 
obtain a representation, and lay iton By means of asmall tever at the time 
some sheets of blossom, or blotting thescreen is pushed back, the bottom 
paper, and having properly displayed of the grate turns upon hinges, and 
the leaves and flowers, so as to lie in lets outall the fire into an iron drawer, 
the most advantageous manner, lay or ash-pit; which, however, shuts so 
some more of the same kind of paper close as to prevent either dust or 
upon it, with a large book, or some smoke from rising into the room.— 
other convenient weight, in orderto The whole of the apparatus is very 
press it with a gentle degree of pres- simple, and not at all liable to acci- 
sure. In this state let it remain two dents, or to be put outof order. Few 
or three days, then remove the upper new inventions combine so many use- 
paper, and see whether the .plant be ful, and indeed important properties 
sufficiently firm or stiff to bear re- asthe above: besides which it affords, 
moving; when this is the case, smear in general with other screens, safety 
over every part of the plant with ink, to ladies’ light dresses, and will pre- 
made by dissolving a.quantity of lo- vent the accidents to which children 
dian ink in warm water; then care- are frequeutly exposed trom playing 
fully lay the smeared side on a piece with phftne when left to themselves. 
of clean and strong white paper, and | Mr.‘Curwen has, by some late agri- 
covering it with a piece of the blos- culttiral experiments, thrown coasie 
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derable light on the theory of vege- 
tables. The opening of the land by 
the plough, lie has discovered, is at- 
tended with another benefit (hitherto 
unnoticed) than that of merely allow- 
ing the extension of the roots in the 
soil thus loosened: it promotes, in 
dry seasons, the evaporation of much 
moisture from the earth, and thereby 
creates for the plants a pabulum, 
which, absorbed by their leaves, ren- 
ders them in a high degree luxuriant 
and productive. The mode of depo- 
siting manure is made subservient to 
this discovery, by equally good crops 
oeae produced with a less quantity 
of it. 


The difficulty of procuring fibres 
sufficiently fine and elastic for micro- 
meters, has induced a gentleman to 
use the spider’s web, which he found 
so fine, opaque, and elastic, as to an- 
swer all the purposes of practical 
astronomy. Butas it is only the stret- 
cher or long line which supports the 
web that possesses these valuable pro- 
perties, the difficulty of procuring it 
has compelled many opticians and 
practical astronomers to employ the 
raw fibres of unwrought silk, or, what 
is still worse, the coarse silver wire 
manufactured in this country. For 
these a substitute has been obtained, 
in a delicate glass fibre, which enables 
the observer to remove the error of 
inflection, while it possesses the requi- 
site properties of opacity and elasti- 
city. 

The following is given as an infal- 
lible cure for the rot in sheep, viz. 
Take tive grains of calomel with two 
grains of opium, made into a pill._— 
The sheep should be removed upon 
dry land, and, whilst taking the pill, 
should be fed with malt-coom or good: 
hay. If the first dose should be in- 
sufficient, it may be repeated, and: an 
additional grain of calomel may be 
given-with safety. But the only ef- 
fectual preventive is @ perfect drain- 
age-of the land. 


Persons who take pleasure in draw- 
ing flowers, &c. would do well, at this 
particular season of the vear, although 
not botanists, to direct their attention 
to the yarious species of Fung ases, a 
class hitherto mueh neglé Sespe- 
gially as some of them are néxiots. 
Fhe short duration of many-of them, 
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and the difficulty of preserving them 
renders this the more necessary, if 
descriptions of these ephemeral pro. 
ductions are added, it will beso much 
the better. Many valuable additiong 
might be added, through careful ats 
tention, even in one season, A gare 
den griss-plot, a shrubbery, or a fir- 
plantation, might afford many a morn~ 
Ing’s amusement in the months of 
September and October, particularly 
after rain, to those persons who may 
not possess the enlarged opportunities 
for searching in woods and other 
places far distant from home.—N, B. 
Dr. Smith's volume, which will con- 
tain the Fungi, and Dr. Hull's: last 
volume (new edit.) of the British 
Flora, not vet being published, render 
these investigations somuch the more 
necessary. 


*. 





France. 


M. Maltbrun has issued proposals 
for commencing a work to contain a 
general Account of the Progress of 
Geographical Discovery. It will ap- 
pear periodically, and consist of a 
selection of the most esteemed con- 
temporary, or late voyages, translated 
from all the European languages. and 
unpublished accounts of voyages, 
both by natives of France and fo- 
reigners. A subordinate department 
will contain a bulletin of all new dis- 
coveries, researches, or enterprises, 
which may tend to accelerate the pro- 
gress of the sciences, particularly of 
geography. The work will be illus 
trated by plates. 

M. Denis Santi, professor of archi+ 
tecture at Rome, has been invited to 
Paris by Cardinal Fesch, who is erect- 
ing a palace in the Rue du Mont 
Blane. This edifice will be embel- 
lished with marble columne ‘vrought 
at Rome, as well as the beaut) al statue 
representing the immac concep- 
tion, which is to be p. 4 in the 
chapel. 

The exhibition of magnificent ruins 
in cork, called the Philloplastic Ca 
binet of M,Stumaty, bas been open 
some time at Paris. Nothing is so 
favourable for representing ruins as 
cork; its colour and the inequality of 
its pores heighten the illusion: batit 
is so difficult to cut, in that delicate 
mamher in which it has been perform- 
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ed by M. Stamaty, that he has been 
twenty years executing the répresen- 
tation of about forty edifices, includ- 
ing the great pantheon of Agrippa, 
now the church of the rotunda at 
Rome; the tower of Pisa, with eight 
rows of columns; the triumphal arch 
of Septimus Severus ; that of Con- 
stantine; the Pont du Gard, the Mai- 
son Carrée of Nismes, which excite 
uncommon attention. 
Germany. 

M. Gottlob, B. Robenstein, of the 
Royal Cabinet of Antiquities at Dres- 
den, has published an imitation of 
Lippert's Cotlection of Pastes, the 
impressions of which are not at all in- 
ferior in sharpness and elegance to 
the originals, It consists of three 
large folio volumes; the first contain- 
ing one thousand and five mythologi- 
cal subjects from antique gems: the 
second, one thousand and ninety-five 
historical: and the third, one thou- 
sand and forty-nine, partly of the one 
and partly of the other. The Pastes 
have yellow borders, gi!t on the edges, 
He has likewise copied Véscontis col- 
lection in sulphur, consisting of one 
thousand two hundred and thirty- 
seven casts. 

Adelung’s great work, the object of 
which was to give an analytical sketch 
ef all languages, we find will not be 
suspended by his sudden death. For- 
tunately, he had time to chuse a wor- 
thy assistant to complete his designs, 
Professor Vater, of Halle, to whom 
Adelung’s heirs have faithfully trans- 
initted his manuscripts. In the first 
volume of the Minerza, which has 
been published, he gives his opinions 
respecting the origin of the human 
race and the cradle of civilizaticn, 
which he places in Upper Asia; the 
languages of the east, 8&c.—The se- 
cond volume is to*embrace ail that 
relates to what he deron.fnates Celtico 
Gallo-Cimbric, six sheets of which was 
printed off before the death of M. 
Adelung. The third and fourth vo- 
lumes will contain the languages of 
America and the South Sea Islands. 
To supply every deficiency in this 
fat. M. Von Fiumboldt has generous- 
J eansmitted to his friend, Professor 
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Vater, all his manuscripts relative to 
America. 

Professor Bredow, of Helmstadt, is 
engaged upon a new edition of the 
Authors known by the Appellation 
of Geographi Minores, of whom there 
is none but Hudson’s English edition 
extant, and that is very scarce and 
dear. The new work will contain all 
that has been published by Hudson, 
collated with the best manuscripts, 
Thus the Commentary of Eusta- 
thius on Dionysius Perigetes will ap- 
pear with very numerous corrections, 
The Periphrastes of Dionysius will 
be, for the first time, published in a 
correct manner from the manuscript 
in the imperial library.’ M. Bredow 
further intends to include several 
geographers not comprised in Hud- 
son's collection; as Diciulus, Nice- 
phorus, Blemmydas, Gemisthius, 
Pletho, Palladius, &c. The whole to 
be accompanied with geographical 
maps, successively formed of the 
world from the times of Homer and 
Moses to the discovery of America. 

M. Riem will very soon publish his 
new system of Pasigraphy, or Uni- 
versal Writing. ‘The only signs 
which he uses are Arabic figures, and 
two lines, one perpendicular and the 
other horizontal. 

M. Bernard Starck has recently 
found in a research, which he caused 
to be made near Ratisbon, vases, rings, 
coins, and a tomb, on which are four 
figures in relievo, with this inscrip- 
tion: C. J. Donatus Eques. The 
coins are chieflyof Antoninus and the 
Empress Faustina. 


Italy. 


M. Botta, a member of the Legisla- 
tive Body, already known by his 
Flora Medicale di Corfu, has com- 
pleted, in Italian, the History of the 
American War. This work, which 
will form about six octavo volumes, 
is distinguished for perspicuity, fi- 
delity, and impartiality. Lt likewise 
possesses the very rare merit of being 
written in the purest style, and for- 
cibly reminds the lovers of the Italian 
language of the beauties of the wri- 
ters who flourished in the age of 
Leo X. 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Mattuew Bouton, Esg. F.R.S. 


NHIS gentleman, son of Matthew 
Boulton, by Christian, daughter 
of Mr. Peers, of Chester, was born 
at Birmingham on the 8d September, 
(O.S.) 1728, and was principally edu- 
cated at a private Grammar School, 
kept by the Rev. Mr. Ansted, who 
officiated at St. John’s Chapel, De- 
ritend. He learned drawing under 
Worledge, and mathematics under 
Cooper, &e.—Hle was above the mid- 
dle stature, and well built; was ex- 
ceedingly encouraging to modest 
merit, and “scinating in his manner 
and conversation. 

So early as the year 1745, Mr. 
Boulton invented and brought to 
great perfection, the inlaid steel 
buckles, buttons, watch chains, &c. 
Great quantities of-these were ex- 
ported to France, from whence they 
were re-purchased with avidity, by 
the English, as the offspring of French 
engenuity / 

Mr. Boulton’s manufactory at Bir- 
mingham being inadequate to his ex- 
teusive improvements and further ex- 
elena he, in 1762, purchased a 
ease of the Soho, at Handsworth, in 
the county of Stafford, distant about 
two miles; at that time, a barren 
heath, on the bleak summit of which 
stood a naked hut, the habitation of 
of a warrener. These extensive 
tracts of common were converted by 
Mr. B. into the present superb manu- 
factory, which was finished in 1765, 
at the expence of 90001. and in the 
year 1794, he purchased the fee sim- 
ple of Soho, and much of the other 
adjoining lands. 

Impelled by an ardent attachment 
to the arts, and by the patriotic am- 
bition of bringing his favorite Soho 
to the highest perfection, the inge- 
nious Proprietor soon established a 
seminary of artists, for diawing and 
modelling; and men of genius were 
sought for, and liberally patronized, 
which shortly led to the successful 
establishinent of an extensive manu- 
factory of ornanients, in what the 
French call on MOLU; and these or- 
naments not only found their way into 
the apartments of his Majesty, but 
also inte those of the nobility and 





curious of this kingdom, France, and 
the greatest part of Europe. 

Finding that the mill which he had 
erected, fell infinitely short, even 
with the aid of horses, of the force 
which was necessary for the comple- 
tion of his vast designs, Mr. B. in 
1767, had recourse to that master. 
piece of human ingenuity, the Steam 
Engine. This wonderful machine was 
yet in its infancy, aud did not at first 
answer the expectations that had been 
formed of it. In 1769, Mr. James 
Watt, of Glasgow, obtained a patent 
for a prodigious improvement iu the 
Steam Engine. This induced Mr. B. 
to form connections with Mr. Watt, 
and invited him to settle at Soho, to 
which the latter consented. In-1775, 
Parliament granted a prolongation of 
the patent for 25 years, and Messrs, 
Boulton and Watt entering into a 
partnership, established a very exten- 
sive manufactory of those engines at 
Soho, whence most of the great mines 
and manufactories in-England con- 
tinue to be supplied, and they are 
now applied in almost every mechani- 
cal purpose where great pdwer is re- 
quisite. 

Amongst the various applications 
of the Steam Engine, that of coin- 
ing seems to be of considerable im- 
portance, as by its powers, all the 
operations are concentered on the 
same spot. It works a number of 
coining machines with greater rapidity 
and exactness, by a few boys from 
12 to 14 years of age, than could be 
done by a great number of strong 
men, without endangering their fin- 
gers, as the machine itself lays the 
blanks upon the dye perfectly con- 
central with it, and, when struck, 
displaces one piece and replaces ano- 
ther. ane 

The coining-mill, which was erected 
in 1788, and has since been greatly 
improved, is adapted to work eight 
machines, and each is capable of 
striking from 60 to 100 pieces of 
money per minute, the size of a gul- 
nea, which is equai to between 30,000 
and 40,000 per hour, and at ihe same 
blow, which strikes the face and _re- 
verse, the edge of the piece is also 
struck, cither pluin or with an I 
scription, 
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“ The whole of this expensive and 
magnifivent apparatus, (says Dr. Dar- 
win) moves with such superior ex- 
cellence and cheapness of workman- 
ship, as well as with works of such 

rful machinery, as must totally 
prevent clandestine imitations, and 
jn consequence save many lives from 
the hands of the executioner; a cir- 
cumstance worthy the attention of a 
great Minister. Ifa civic crown was 
given in Rome for preserving the life 
of one citizen, Mr. Boulton should 
be covered with a garland of oak.” 

About the year 1773, the ingenious 
art of copving pictures in oil colours, 
by a mechanical process was invented 
at Soho; and under the patronage of 
the above Proprietor, was brought 
to such a degree of perfection, as to 
be taken for originals by the most ex- 
perienced connoisseurs. ‘This art was 
brought to perfection under the ma- 
nagement uf the late ingenious Mr. 
F. Eginton, who was no less cele- 
brated for his paintings on glass. 

In 1788, Mr. Boulton struck a piece 
of gold, the size of a guinea, asa 
pattern, the letters of which were 
indented instead of a relief; and the 
head and other devices, although in 
relief, were protected from wear by 
a flat border, and from the perfect 
rotundity of shape, &c. with the aid 
of a steel gauge, it may, with great 

-ease and certainty, by ascertaining its 
specific gravity, be dtstiuguished from 
any base metal 

Previous to Mr. Boulton’s engage- 
ment to supply government with 
copper pence, in order to bring his 
apparatus to perfection, he exercised 
tin coining silver money for Sierra 
Leone, and the African Company; 
and copper for the East India Com- 
pany and Bermuda. 

Various beautiful medals, of supe- 
ror wokrmanship to any of the mo- 
dern money of this country, of our 
celebrated naval and other othcers 
have, from time to time, been struck 
here by Mr. Boulton, for the purpose 
of employing and encouraging inge- 
Dlous artists, to revive that branch of 
sculpture. 

Since the demise of the late Em- 
Press Catherine, Mr. Boulton pre- 
sented her successor, the late Emperor 
Paul I. with some of the curions ar- 
ticles of his manufactory, and in 
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return received a polite letter of 
thanks and approbation, together with 
a splendid collection of medals, mi- 
nerals from Siberia, and specimens 
of all the modern money of Russia. 
Among the medals, which, for ele- 
gance of design and beauty of execu- 
tion, have never yet been equalled in 
this or any other country, is a massy 
one of gold; impressed with a striking 
likeness, it is said, of that monarch. 
Our readers will be surprised, when 
they are told that this unrivalled 
piece was struck from a die engraved 
by the present Empress Dowager, 
who has from her youth taken great 
delight in the art of er&raving on 
steel. 

With a view of still further im- 
proving and facilitating the manu- 
factory cf steam engines, Messrs, 
Boulten and Watt have lately, in 
conjunction with their sons, establish- 
ed a foundry at Smethwick, a short 
distance from Soho, Here that pow- 
erful agent is employed, as it were, 
to multiply itseli, and its varioys 
parts are fabricated and adapted to- 
gether with .the same regularity, 
neatness, and expedition, which dis- 
tinguish all the operations of their 
manufactory. ‘Those engines are af- 
terwards distributed to all parts of the 
kingdom by the Birmingham canal, 
which communicates with a wet dock 
belonging to the foundry. 

In a national view, Mr. Boulton’s 
undertakings are highly valuable and 
important. By collecting around him 
artists of various descriptions, rival 
talents have been called forth; and, 
by successive competition, have been 
multiplied to an extent highly bene- 
ficial to the puplic. A barren heath 
has been covered with plenty and 
population; and these works, which 
in their infancy were little known and 
attended to, now cover several acres, 
give employment to many more than 
600 persons, and are indubitably the 
first of their kind in Europe. 

Mr. Boulton was not only a Fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, but likewise of that which 
bears the Imperial Title of the Free 
and conomical at St. Petersburgh, 
and many other Foreign Institutions 
of the highest celebrity in Europe. 

For a long time previous to his de- 
cease, he had been contined to his 
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room by illness, and ‘his dissolution 
daily expected. His memory will 
ever remain dear to the British nation, 
whose glory was advanced in propor- 
tion to his own fame. While we 
commemorate those great men, who 
have sought their country’s honour in 
the fields of war, we ought not to 
omit paying a just tribute of applause 
to those who have promoted arts, in- 
dustry, and commerce, and diffused 

lenty and comfort through the realm, 

y cultivating science, and applying 
$t to the useful arts of peace. 

The funeral of this distinguished 
man, took place, with appropriate 
solemnity, at Handsworth, about three 
quarters of a mile from Soho. A 
hearse and nine mourning coaches 
attended, but the coffin was carried 
by three sets of Learers, by hand, in 
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mourning and scarfs; the hearse and 
coaches, and numberless cayriages 
of the deceased's friends followed, 
Eighteen singers, in cloaks, preceded, 
singing appropriate psalms the whole 
way. All the beadles of Birmingham 
rode on horseback, and kept the way 
open. The corpse was followed to 
the grave by 600 workmen of the 
manufactory of Soho, who had each 
a silver medal presented to him, 
struck for the occasion, they wore 
hat-bands and gloves, and some 
mourning. The town was emptied 
of its principal inhabitants. The 
workmen were provided, after the 
funeral, with a dinner at Handsworth, 
and allowed to regale themselves for 
two hours. The expence of the. fu- 
neral is calculatéd at 20004, 
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UGUST 28.—This evening a new 

comic opera, under the title of 
Safe and Sound, was brought out at 
this theatre—The scene is in the 
Prussian state, and the plot has its 
foundation in the celebrated law of 
the Great Frederick against duelling. 
Two young ofhcers, Lindor and Alsert, 
intimate friends, quarrel, fight, and 
the latter, who falls, is supposed to be 
dead. Lindor, flying to e-cape the 
punishmen’ of the law, gets into the 
garden of Baron Bellmont, whom he 
soon learns is the father of his oppo- 
nent. He contrives a story to account 
for his appearance there, and as his 
person is unknown, passes under the 
naine of Steinback. Albert, who, it at 
last appears, has recovered from his 
wounds, returns to the house of his 
father, and the friends are reconciled. 
After some escapes from the soldiers, 
who are pursuing them, the duellists 
are taken, and about to be carried off. 
The andience are, however, quickly 
relieved from all anxiety for the fate 
of the two heroes. A pardon arrives, 
it is difficult to tell why, except that 
it comes in very conveniently to put 
an-end to this scene of distress and 
the piece. Lindor is united to An- 
nette, the sister Of his friend, and 
Alert has a fair one in his father's 


house, anxiously waiting his return; 
and thus they go off in the usual man- 
ner in pairs. 

This piece is said to be from the 
pen of Mr. Theodore Hooke, but it is 
much inferior to the other productions 
of that gentleman. It bears in some 
respects the marks of a foreign origin, 
and is perhaps a versjon from the 
French, hastily adapted to our stage. 
The plot is simple ; but it is not con- 
ducted with much regard to proba- 
bility. Leador, in getting over the 
wall, meets a servant, who at first takes 
him for a robber: but in a few mi- 
nutes this servant, without any appa- 
rent motive, and even without any 
solicitation, introduces the intruder to 
his master’s daughter, and another 
lady, and advises him to make love 
tothem. ‘The ladies on their part are 
as susceptible of the ¢ender passion, as 
if they had been born in a circulating 
library, aud Lindor finds that the 
trifling citcumstance of leapinga wall, 
or even dropping from the clouds, 
could be no obstacle in his way to the 
heart of Annefte. The dialogue is 
pretty well written, and occasionally 
displays humour, though some of the 
jokes are old acquaintance, tntro- 
duced under very slender disguises. 
The love sentiments too are as extra 
vagant as the = But notwithstand- 
ing these detects, the piece is, upon 
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the whole, pleasing. The music is and in succinct tunics, representing 
sweet, but, we believe, not all new. the hours or seasons, governing and 
Jt has, however, been selected and attending the winged horse Pegasus. 
adapted with taste and judgment. The third sitting figure in the cen- 
‘Many of the airs sung by rs Moun- tre, looking from the portico, is 
tain, Mrs. Bishop, Mr. Phillips, and Aiscbylus, the father of Tragedy. He 
Mr. Horn, were encored, The over- holds a scroll my on his knee: his 
ture too is very beautiful. attention is fixéd on Wisdom, or Mi- 
The acting also deserves much nerva, seated opposite to the poet. 
praise. Baron Bel/mont by Mr. Dow- She is "distinguished by her helmet 
ton, his old steward by Penson, were and shield. Between Aischylus and 
performed in a way highly advantage- Minerva, Bacchus stands Jeaning on 
ous to the piece. Mrs. Orger, Ox- his fawn, because the Greeks repre- 
berry, and all the other performers sented Tragedies in honour of Bac- 
did their best. The audience in ge- chus. Behind Minerva stands Mel- 
neral seemed much gratified, and the pomene, or Tragedy, holding a sword 
announcement of the next perform- and mask; then follow two Furies, 
ance was received by a great majority with snakes and torches, pursuing 
with strong marks of approbation. Orestes, who stretches his hands to 
The house was quite full. supplicate Apollo for protection— 
Apollo is represented in the quadriga, 
. or four horsed chariot of the sun. 
COVENT-GARDEN NEW THEATRE, ‘The Jast described figures relate to 
Ar length, after patiently suffering part of Aischylus’s Tragedy of Orestes. 
for several years the successive extor- Te Modern Drama.—tn the centre, 
tions of human meal-worms, maw- (looking from the portico) Shakspeare 
worms, and monopolists of every de- is sitting; the Comic and Tragic 
scription, in their depredations upon Masks, with the lyre, are about -his 
the meat, drink, cloth, &c. used by seat; his right hand is raised, expres- 
John Bull; John has shewn that the sive of calling up the following cha- 
susceptibility which used to reside in racters in the Tempest :—First, Cali- 
his belly, has been transferred to his ban, laden with wood; next Ferdi- 
diversions, in which he will not tamely nand, sheathing his sword; then Mi- 
submit to any abridgement whatever, randa, entreating Prospero in behalf 
In vain has the magnificent exterior of her lover; they are led on by Ariel 
of the New Theatre jately burst upon above, playing on alyre. ‘This part 
the astonished optics of the gazing of the composition is terminated by 
multitude, Attic taste and modern Hecate (the three-formed Guddess) in 
elegance have in vain united to divert her car, drawn by oxen, descending. 
John’s attention from other designs She is attended by Lady Macbeth 
concealed under this magnificent ex- with the daggers in her hands, followed 
terior, The sculpture upon the Bow- by Macbeth turning in horror from 
street front, which at first was all that the body of Duncan behind him. 
could be wished, represents the Aa- In the centre, looking towards the 
cient Drama, viz. portico, is Milton, seated, contempla- 
In the centre, three Greek poets ting Urania, according to his own de- 
are sitting; the two looking towards scription in the Paradise Lost. Urania 
the portico, are Aristophanes, repre- is seated, facing him above; at his 
senting the Old Comedy, and (nearest feet is Sampson Agonistes chained. 
to the spectator) Menander, represent- The remaining figures represent the 
ing the New Comedy, Before them Masque of Comus; the two brothers 
Thalia presents herself with her crook drive out three Bacchanals, with 
and comic mask, as the object of their their staggering leader Comus. The 
imitation, She is followed by Poly- Enchanted Lady is seated in the chair, 
hymnia playing on the greater lyre, and the series is ended by two tyyers, 
Euterpe on the lesser lyre, Clio with representing the transformation of 
the long pipes, and Terpsichore, the Comus's devotees. i 
Muse of Action or Pantomime. These Two niches in the wings are occu- 
are succeeded by three Nymphs, pied by statues representing Tragedy 
erowned wich the leaves of the fir-pine, and Comedy: the former in the nick, 
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nearest to Russell-street hold the tra- 
gic mask and dagger: the latter holds 
the shepherd's crook or pedum, and oc- 
cupies the nich in the northern extre- 
nity of the buildingnext to Long Ac:e. 
On the first view of the exterior of the 
new theatre,from Bow-street, the massy 
pillars of the portico strikes the eye, 
as out of proportion to the capital they 
support. This must arise fr6m the 
nearness of position you stand in to 
view them, the architect, doubtless, 
having taken care to observe the due 
scale between them and the main 
body. The embtematic sculpture on 
each side the portico being finished, 
afford an agreeable novelty to the 
spectators, and a fine specimen of the 
art. If the relief had been greater, 
that is, the figures more prominent, 
the effect would have been more satis- 
factory: that they are in éasso, not 
alto relieco, the most uninformed ad- 
mirer need not be told. But, gene- 
rally speaking, if we were pleased with 
the coup dei of the exterior of this 
vast theatre, we were more pleased, 
and equally surprised, with the inside 
view of it. The stage is finished, and 
in a style which does the greatest 
credit to Mr. Saul. It surpasses the 
old one inspace. By ineans of slides, 
it can be opened at any part, to admit 
of sinking the scenes, or for the traps. 
About ten feet below this is another 
stage, where the machinery is placed 
for the working of traps and the wings, 
Under both these stages is a cellar, 
sufficiently deep to allow a scene, the 
whole height of the stage, to be sunk 
down. Above are two tiers of com- 
modious flies, where the machinery 
for raising the drop-scenes and borders 
are placed; and so complete and sim- 
ple is all this machinery, that a scene 
the whole extent of the stage will, by 
the magic touch of Mr. Harlequin’s 
bat, disappear in a moment, either by 
sinking, rising, or going off at the side. 
Unfortunately a mixture of meanness 
in the managers has spoiled all the 
magnificence of the architect and the 
ingenuity of the artist. The galleries 
divided into unnecessary compart- 
ments, are so small, and so ill adapted 
for an advantageous view of the stage, 
as to merit the name of pigeon-holes, 
which has been given to them by the 
audience. Boxes or slips, raised al- 
most to-an equal elevation, are gene- 
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rally disliked; and the whole design 
seenis to shew an intention ina gieat 
measure of doing away the galleries 
altogether, and forcing the audience 
into other parts of the house, in which 
the prices have been openly and 
avowedly raised. 

But to return to the interior of this 
theatre: the fronts of the boxes are 


painted of a dove colour ground, with’ 


different gold Etruscan borders, of the 
breadth of the whole pannel, running 
round each tier. The different tiers 
are supported by gold pillars, from the 
top of each of which runs a gilt iron 
basket, suspending a superb glass and 
gold chandelier for wax candies. The 
backs of the boxes are pink, and the 
doors solid mahogany. ‘The prevail- 
ing colour of the theatre is therefore 
pink, excepting in the tier of private 
boxes, where the slanting sides of each 
box, which hinder the back of it from 
being seen, are of the dove colour. 

The ceiling of the theatre is painted 
to imitate a dome. The proscenium 
of the stage is a large arch, from the 
top of which hang red curtains, fes- 
tooned in the Grecian style, and orna- 
mented witha black Grecian border 
and gold fringe; on each of these 
festoons is painted a gold wreath, in 
the centre of one of which is written 
in gold letters the motto of the stage, 
** Veluti in Speculum.” The prosce- 
nium is supported by pillars, painted 
to imitate yeilow stained marble, of 
which colour are the sides of the pit; 
and the stage doors are white and 
gold. The drop ts peculiarly grand. 
It represents a temple decicated to 
Shakspeare, in the back of which is 
seen his statue from Westminster Ab- 
bey, supported by Tragedy and Co- 
medy; and between pillars on each 
side are statues of A’schvlus, Plautus, 
Lope de Vega, Ben Johnson, Moliere, 
&c. &c. 

On the evening of Monday, Sep- 


tember 18, the managers first learned” 
that their calculations about raising 


the prices had been made upon 2 fal- 
lacious ground. Macbeth was the 
piece announced; and the «audience 
having being gratified with the fa- 
vourite tunes of God save the King, 
and Rule Britannia, the curtain was 
drawn up with the loudest reiterated 
marks of applause, and Mr. Kemble 
came forward to speak the address, 
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which was very tame: then began the 
expression of the dislike which a con- 
siderable party had taken to the ad- 
vance of the admission prices; via. 
boxes from 6s. to 7s. pit Ss. 6d. to 4s. 
and so loud and vehement was the 
displeasure, that not one syllable of 
the address could be heard. The play 
of Macheth and after-piece of The 
Quaker followed, but the uproar con- 
tirtued with such unceasing violence, 
that throughout the whole evening 
not a single sentence could be caught 
by. any person in the house. The rage 
of the party seemed directed princi- 
pally against Mr. Kemble; but not 
even Mrs. Siddons, with all her im- 
passioned representation of Lady Mac- 
beth, could procure a moment's inter- 
mission of the clamour. The cry ge- 
nerally was, No émposttion—No extor- 


-tion—No forergners—No Catalani. No 


other violence was offered, but many 
persons continued to a late hour after 
the performance, vociferating for the 
manager. ‘I'wo or three magistrates 
appeared on the stage with apparently 
the Riot Act in their hands, but they 
were disregarded. ‘The manager, how- 
ever, never appeared. The overflow 
was prodigious; before six o'clock 
every avenue was blocked up. There 
were but very few females in any part 
of the house. 

Ou Tuesday evening the Beggar's 
Opera was intended to have been re- 
presented, but like the ‘Tragedy -of 
Macbeth on the preceding night, it 
was a mere piece of mummery. From 
the rising of the curtain till the con- 
clusion of the whole performance, 
which was over by ten o'clock, there 
was one incessant clamour. When 
the curtain was let down, the call for 
the manager was extremely loud, but 
nobody appeared. Printed -papers 
with the words ‘* Old Prices” were af- 
fixed on the front of the boxes, and 
held up in the pit, but no notice was 
taken of them. At length there was 
acry of ** Get on the stage,” on which 
a posse of Bow-street officers appeared, 
and the stage traps were let down: 
these proceedings deterred the audi- 
ence from venturing on that part of 
the theatre. A gentleman of the name 
of Leigh, an attorney, then addressed 
the audience from the boxes, and 
urged them to persevere in the tem- 
perate opposidon they had begun, and 
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he would insure them success. This 
was received with great applause. The 
people not dispersing, the constables 
at length began to attempt to clear 
the pit and galleries, to which consi- 
derable opposition was made, and 
several persons were taken into cus- 
tody. It was half-past twelve before 
the house was emptied. 

Richard the Third was on Wednes- 
day night as completely spoiled as 
either of the pteceding performances. 
Printed papers were exalted in several 

laces, with ‘* Old Prices—Resist the 
imposition every night until abated— 
No Catalani—Native talents.” In ad- 
dition to all the noises that had before 
been made, somebody blew @ post- 
boy’s horn. A little before the con- 
clusion of the performances, Mr, | 
Kemble appeared, and begged to know 
what was wanted ?—‘* What affecta- 
tion!” exclaimed several, and the 
shouting prevented his being further 
heard. When the performances were 
finished, many of the audience kept 
their seats ‘as on the former night, 
Mr. Leigh again addressed them. He 
began by exhorting the audience to 
persevere in the same line of conduct 
they had hitherto done, and assured 
them whilst they did so they were not 
amenable to the law. ‘They were per- 
fectly justified in expressing their dis- 
approbation of any performance, or 
on account of the advanced prices of 
the boxes and pit; but he advised 
them by all meaus not to give the 
officers in waiting a handle to iil use 
them. He had, himself, witnessed 
several aéts of outrage committed that 
evening by officers and persons sent 
into the house by the manager. He 
had particularly marked the foreman 
of the workmen employed about the 
theatre, who had conducted himself 
with the greasest impropriety. He 
knew, too, that some hundreds of 
orders had been distributed, in order 
to procure a full attendance of the 
friends to the imposition. Mr. Leigh 
also adverted ty a circumstance Which 
happened at the doors of the theatre; 
the door- keepers were charged to re- 
fuse money, and adit orders in pre- 
ference; but what seemed to lim most 
surprising was, that. Mr. Kemble 
should express his ignorance of what 
they had to complain of. Their 
grievances, he said, were not copined 
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to the advance of prices. He hoped 
that the British stage would never be 
suffercd to be contaminated with Ita- 
lian depravity and French duplicity. 
( Thunders of applause.) He conjured 
the public to be firm, and promised 
to meet them on the following even- 
ing. 

Mr. Smith, a barrister, next ad- 
dressed the audience from the oppo- 
site boxes. He said, that Mr. Kemble 
had professed his ignorance of their 
complaints; he therefore proposed 
that Mr. Kemble should be required 
to attend for the purpose of hearing 
them, provided the tudience would 
promise to listen patiently to him. 
This was agreed to, and in less than 
five minutes Mr. Kemble appeared on 
the stage, and spoke as follows :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—With 
great respect | wait vour demands,”"— 
(ere was a cry of ** You know them!” 
and Mr. Leigh added, ‘*! will tell you 
in three words—dhe old prices.” )—Mr. 
Kemble then proceeded— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, I have 
at last comprehended that the cause of 
your displeasure consists in the small 
advance of price on the boxes and pit. 
—(cries of Yes, Yes.)—Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in the reign of Queen 
Anne the price of admission to the pit 
was three shillings. One bundrd 
years ago the galleries, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, were at the same prices 
as at preseut. Really [ throw myself 
entirely on your generosity and libe- 
rality. For the last teu years the 
proprietors have not received more 
than six per cent. for their capital, 
which is certainly very trifling, con- 
sidering the great hazard of the pro- 
perty. The proprietors nave laid out 
150,0002, in building a theatre which 
should be worthy of a British public, 
and in making it the finest theatre in 
Europe; besides which, the enormous 
expeuse of dresses, &c. and the getting 
up (as we phrase it) of plavs, in a 
style that shall be worthy of you, is 
beyond comprehension. ‘The ex- 
perses of diesses and scenery have, 
within these few years, doubled, tre- 
bled, quadrupled; and, indeed, there 
are oth@r expenses, to numerous to 
mention, and with which [ am iu fact 
wnacquainted. (A laugh). Suffer me, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, to speak a few 
words iu seply to a gentleman, who 
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observed tother night, that not one 
farthing of the advance would ever 
find its way into the pockets of the 
performers. Now, in truth, IT state 
to you, (and I am sure that no one 
will doubt of my speaking the truth 
before you) that at the last raising of 
the prices, the performers were also 
benefited ; and I am sure, all the per: 
formers are ready to come forward to 
testify it. Ladies and Gentlemen, [ 
have only to say, that | fully rely on 
your liberality; and that on mature 
deliberation, you will not see any 
thing unreasenable in the proposed 
regulation of the prices.” 

The speech was interrupted, and 
received with a return of the audi- 
ence’s vehement disapprobation; and 
they did not leave the house till they 
had encouraged each other with three 
cheers, and promised to persevere. 
The house was nearly empty at 4 
quarter before eleven. 

On Thursday night Lore in a Fil. 
lage was given out; but after God 
save the King had been called for and 
sung by the band, the whole perform: 
ance was interrupted by a scene of 
disorder and confusion similar to the 
preceding nights, with the addition of 
bells, rattles, horns, and trumpets; 
and a variety of new placards were 
exhibited in different parts of the 
house. Mr. Kemble again came for- 
ward, and attempted to repeat his 
unsatis!actory speech of the night be- 
fore; but he was obliged to leave the 
stage. Mr. Leigh and several gentle- 
men in the opposition addressed the 
house aud were patiently heard. The 
audience departed about eleven 
o'clock. 

Friday— John Bull was the play an- 
nounced; and if judgment was to be 
passed by the bellowing, and horns 
it was certainly most energetically 
played by the performers in the boxes, 
pit, and galleries. ‘The vocal music, 
previous to drawing up the curtain, 
and indeed throughout the evening, 
was hot so great as on former occa- 
sions, but this absence of the human 
voice divine was most ainply compen- 
sated by the great and increased va- 
riety of dustrumental pertormers. The 
horns, rattels, catcall:, &c. were more 
abundant than ever, aud were plied 
incessantly during the time the actors 
were on the stage. One person in the 
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fog.) 
pit produced an octave fifé, which he 
sounded so sharply, that -all. the bass 
in the orchestra could not drown his 
notes, while God save thé King, Rule 
Britannia, and Hearts of Oak, alter- 
nately employed his powers. In these 
tunes, many of the audience fervently 
joined, and although the cadences 
were not fine, they were decidedly 
full enough. 
“The play: proceeded with unex- 
ampled rapidity,.and, while ‘ huge 
uproar /orded it wide,” in the middle 
of the second act, Mr. Kemble made 
his appearance. He was greeted with 
mingled acclamations of encourage. 
ment, and hootings, and revilings. 
It was long before silence could be 
obtained, and the fits of stillness were 
of very short duration, and liable to 
be interrupted every instant from the 
most casual occasions. Mr. Kemble 
was dressed as before, in black, and, 
while on the stage, exliibited a con- 
siderable degree of agitation. He 
spoke to the following effect: — 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—I have a 
proposal to submit to you, if I may 
have the honour to have it heard, 
which IT am in hopes will effectually 
contribute to the restoration of the 
public tranquillity. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen—the proprietors are willing to 
submit their accounts and books (xo / 
0! hear J hear J) to the inspection 
of a committee of gentlemen of unim- 
peachable impartiality and honour, 
proposed by the public, who, from 
their rank and characters, must be ac- 
knowledged to be above all suspicion. 
(Hear! hear!) Yo convince the 
whole world, and shew the state of 
their affairs, the proprietors are anx- 
jous that they should be submitted, 
for instance, (if he could be prevailed 
on kindly to undertake the trouble of 
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investigating their acgounts) to the 
Governor of the Bank of England. 
(A partial cry of no! no!) Ladies 
and Gentleman—I only ask, what L 
am sure you won't deny me—IJmpar- 
tial Justice. (Universal applause, in- 
terrupted by sounding a horn, at which 
great indignation was expressed.) Let 
the Attorney-General of England— 
This was answered with disapproba- 
tion None of your law officerss 
Black Jack. The Governor of the 
Bank of England, &c.”. The placards 
of the night were more numerous than 
ever, and some of them extremely 
large and long. 

Saturday.—The Hoodman and Rais- 
ing the Wind was attempted, when as 
usual, cat-calls, rattles, &c. struck up 
at the beginning of the play, and con- 
tinued in full chorus nearly the even- 
ing. Among the placards struck up 
was, the exhibition of a coffin with 
cross bones, &c. and the words, ‘‘ Here 
lies the body of New Prices, an ugly 
child, and base boru, who died of the 
whooping-cough, on the 293d of Seps 
tember, 1800, aged six days.” Mr. 
Kemble at length informed the audi- 
ence, that a committee of gentlemen 
should be appointed to inspect the 
state of the concern, and decide whe- 
ther the old or new prices were the 
most fit and reasonable; and that, 
until the report of these gentlemen 
could be obtained, the house should 
be closed; he also stated that Madam 
Catalani had relinquished her engage- 
ment with Mr. Harris. ‘The interrup- 
tions to Mr. Kemble’s speech were fre- 
quent and loud, andhe retired amidst a 
contending storm of applause and diss 
approbation.—The placards of this 
evening were still more numerous than 
the preceding, some of which display- 
ed considerable ingenuity. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
_ Our correspondent “ R. H.” complains that his communications have been copied 
into the G/ole newspaper, without any acknowledgement on the part of the editor from 


what work he took them. 


The injury, if any, is done to us; for while our corres 


pondent’s honours are multiplied, we are robbed of the merit of baving introduced the 


subject of those honours to public notice. 


mean practices abandoned. 


We should be glad, however, to see such 


Our friend “ RL.” writes a doleful phillippic against stinking breath. We pity bis 
suilerings, but know not how to relieve them. . 

“William Tucker” has our best wishes, and we hope his muse is moze propitious, 
how that he is in the enjoyment of the mens sana in corpore sano. 


“J Gs” confidential communication shall be treaied with stristsecrecy. 


ef his favours have ye! to appear. 


Severe! 


Numerous communications are deferred for want of room 


Universat Mag. Vou. NIL 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Parturiant montes ! 

TS grandest expedition that has 
: ever been sent from the ports 
of England, has returned hoime again ; 
and the netvs it brings with it must 
make every English heart ready to 
burst with sorrow and indignation. 
We have alluded sufficiently often to 
the profligacy of some of our public 
papers: and it-might have been ex- 
pected that those, which had endea- 
voured to raise the expectation of the 
public to the highest pitch, would 
Sood been the first to feel for the dis- 
grace of the nation. But no! they are 
base enough, if an individual should 
discover any warmth on the subject 
of the corruptions of the country, to 
éndeavour, by all means in their 
power, to ruin him in the nation’s 
esteem. But should the nation be 
ruined, either by evil councils, or by 
timid wavering or cowardly execution, 
they would rather screen the culprits, 
than endeavour to bring them to 
jastice. 2 

The expedition has been attended 
with the most melancholy circum- 
stances. We could join in the laughter 
at its folly,—at the partings of Lord 
Castlereagh and Alderman Curtis,— 
at the feasts of the turtle-loving 
Falstafi,—if the groans from our mili- 
tary hospitals did not destroy every 
inclination to merriment. We are 
the laughter and scorn of our enemies. 
We have put forth all our strength, 
and what have we effected? We 
have taken two islands, garrisoned by 
not a tenth part of the number of 
assailants:—we have demolished a 
town, which we might have taken with 
scarcely any effort:—=we have fritter- 
ed away our time on these two islands; 
have quitted one entirely, and it is 
supposed that if we do not speedily 
decamp from the other, we shall be 
overpowered by the ‘enemy. The 
French, indeed, mean to leave us in 
possession of the place, during the 
unheaithy season; but, as soon as the 
cold weather «sets in, they will attack 
the troops, weakened with sickness, 
and restore the island to its former 
nas‘er. 

The Earl of Chatham was the com- 
mander of this ill-fated expedition ; 





the brother of Mr.Pitt, thé tax-monger, 
and, we regret to say it, the son of 
Pitt, the statesman. That the brother 
of Pitt, the tax-monger, should have 
acted in this manner, excites in us 
no surprise: he has been in the field 
as great as the tax-monger in the ca- 
binet. The two brothers have eéx- 
pended more of English moncy, to no 
purpose, than any pair of ministers 
and commanders in the annals of our 
history. How would the immortal 
Chatham have felt upon this occasion! 
What would he have said to a son, re- 
turning to town without a single voice 
being raised to congratulate his ar- 
rival'—He would indignantly have 
turned away, aud the recollection of 
a Welfe must have overpowered his 
feelings. 

It is appointed, by nature, that great 
minds, with small powers, will pro- 
duce great effects ; whilst little minds, 
with the greatest powers, will only be- 
tray the more their insignificance 
Nothing can be said on this expe- 
dition to palliate the conduct of those 
who planned, or those who superin- 
tended its execution. The navy and 
the army were ready to perform every 
duty. ‘To the army, indeed, little op- 
portunity was offered for distinguish- 
ing itself. All that was done was done 
by the navy and the artillery; aud we 
need not say that the former acted 
with the utmost skill, promptitude, 
and bravery. The latter was served 
with that judgment which marks this 
excellent corps: a corps, whose officers 
are not parade gentlemen, but men 
who know their duties, and study to 
perform them with diligence and pro- 
priety. 

With such a force what might not 
have been éffected :—As to the object 
of the undertaking, the destroying of 
the French navy in the Scheldt, we 
have not the least doubt that if it had 
been left entirely to our ships of war, 
they would have performed the task 
with eagerness and facility, As It ts, 
our navy is not involved in any of the 
disgrace. Our admirals did not form 
a part of the military council which 
gave up the undertaking. The Earl of 
Chatham and his lieutenant-generals 
must answer to the county fer this part 
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of the expedition; and we cannot fix 
culpability. on them, till we know on 
what data their opinion was fourded. 
The time may have been so frittered 
away, that a force was collected on 
both sides the Scheldt toostrong to be 
attacked by our army, probably ai that 
time too much enfeebled with sick- 
ness. Yet why was such a force per- 
mitted to be collected? The planners 
of the expedition had opportunities of 
knowing the strength of the Nether- 
lands; but in this the lieutenant- 
generals will say, that they had no 
concern; they could answer oply for 
the precise point of time when the 
Earl of Chatham consulted them ; and 
the: they were unanimous that they 
could not stir a step farther. We la- 
ment only that the matter was neces- 
sarily referred to such a council:— 
we wish that the question had been 
decided by the admirals and captains 
of the fleet. 

But what was the present Earl of 
Chatham about during his residence 
in Beveland? HElow came it that he 
could not stir from Beveland long be- 
fore he called this council? What 
prevented him from making the attack 
immediately after his landing on this 
island?) This question ought to be 
decided by a military enquiry. It 
capnot be doubted that he had suf- 
ficient instructions, before he went; 
and, if the plan failed through his 
Misimanagement, his employers are 
interested in making it known to the 
public, 

The Earl of Chatham, however, 
may not have been culpable. He may 
have been active and energetic:-— 
rising at the dawn of day to prepare 
his troops for action, retiring late to.a 
few hours of disturbed repose; con- 
tenting himself with the commouest 
fare; every moment on the alert, to 
take every advantage :—if we grant all 
this, which however is rather difficult, 
since it does uot appear that he ever 
was within sight or hearing of the 
enemy, what becomes of his employ- 
ers?) Where was their skill in form- 
ing the plan; their sagacity in pro- 
viding every thing for its execution ? 
~The guilt must be shared between 
them aud Lord Chatham, or lay ex- 
clusively on the shoulders of one or 
other of these parties. Let it fall 
‘where it will, it becomes the Ration 


that a notable example. shall be made; 
or our army will continue to exhibit 
the miserable scenes of the Helder, 
Buenos Ayres, and the Scheldt. 

It is no wonder that, after such a 
transaction, we should have heard of 
squabbles in the cabinet, and that 
some of the ministers have been ex- 
asperated .against each other beyond 
the usual bounds of public men/s 
resentment. But a pistol bail is a 
small satisfaction tu. a nation; and 
we do not wish ministers to take into 
their own hands what would better he 
performed by the justice of the coun- 
try. The expedition to Holland js 
not the only thing to create among 
them a.spirit of discord; and the news 
from Spain is supposed to have im- 
parted ne small degree of acrimony. 
We closed our last with a supposed 
triumph at Talavera; and it was na- 
tural to expect, after the triumphant 
details in the Gazette, and the firing 
of the park and tower guns, that the 
next dispatches would inform us of 
the advance of the combined army, 
and the retreat of the Gallo-Spanish 
King to the north of the Ebro. 

But no such news arrived.——The 
battle of Talavera was productive of 
one event, which will stamp it for 
ever in the annals of our pecrage, 
whilst the unennobled will never think 
of the title but with scorn and con- 
tempt, though the wearer of it is a 
man of distinguished courage and ac~ 
knowledged talents. The Wellesley, 
who commanded the British troops on 
the plains of Talavera, has been made 
a peer upon the occasion, receiving 
the title of Viscount from that ill-fated 
city. He is now Lord Viscount Wel- 
lington of Talavera, The title was 
conferred upon him as soon as possible 
after the arrival of his first dispatch; 
and his next dispatches shewed with 
what propriety it was conferred, We 
have seen a British admiral, after 
having defeated the enemy, and taxen 
two of his.sh.ps, degraded for not pur- 
suing farther the advantages of Lis 
victory. A general is made a Viscount 
for repelling the enemy one da) : but 
he had no signs of victory to shew, 
and the event proved wiat little claims 
he had to the rewards of distinguished 
merit. 

Whilst England was congratulating 
herself on the bravery of the troops, 
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and conceiving, from the marks of 
honour conferred on the commander, 
that the ministers had sufficient 
grounds for their conduct, the fatal 
truth broke out by degrees, and, at 
last, the letters of the new-made Lord 
Talavera completely undeceived the 
nation. Not astep did he advance 
beyond the field of battle; and, what 
was worse, he made a most precipitate 
and hasty flight, leaving behind him 
the sick and wounded to the mercy ot 
the enemy. I[t was natural that he 
should complain of one cause or the 
other, of anv thing, in short, but his 
own imprudence and indiscretion.— 
He had before him the example of the 
unfortunate General Moore; and it 
was his own fault that he had not 
taken due care for the provisiohing of 
the army. He knew also the strength 
of the French in Spaip, and what 
troops he had to oppose them. W hat 
then shall be said for him, if he 
marches into an enemy’s country, and, 
at the moment that he is attacked in 
front, is ignorant of an army in his 
rear? We must presume on this ig- 
norance, or he would not in his dis- 
patches of victory have been totally 
silent on that head: he would not 
have left us to conclude that he was 
2 conqueror, at the moment that he 
knew that he was running out of the 
kingdom that he came to deliver. 
This, however, was the case. The 
combined army had scarcely recovered 
from the fatigue of the battle of Tala- 
vera, when news came that Marshal 
Soult was at Placentia, and that the 
Gallo-Spanish King was returning in 
great force to take them in front, 
whilst the Marshal attacked them in 
the rear. There was no time for much 
deliberation: but difficulties it seems 
occurred between the Spanish and 
British general on the troops which 
were to make the first retrograde 
movement; that is, not to run away, 
but to go tothe attack of the Marshal. 
The British troops quitted the ground 
first, and got safely to the other side 
of the Tagus: the Spaniards did not 
approve of heing left behind, and 
they marched in haste to join their 
beloved companions. They were not, 
however, so fortunate: the French 
came up with their rear, slaughtered 
a great many, made a great number 
of prisoners, and took a considerable 
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quantity of baggage and ammunition. 

The French had now possession of 
all the north of the Tagus. and almost 
all the country to Madrid. Yet we 
had, on that ground, an English hero, 
whose name for the first time has been 
mentioned in the Gazette in the his- 
tory of this campaign, and yet who has 
signalised himself more than any other 
commander. Lord Talavera tells us, 
in plain terms, that he was defeated: 
yet they, who justly appreciate mili- 
tary exploits, will give to Sir Robert 
W ilson the praise due to a skilful, en- 
terprising, and brave commander, 
who did every thing that a man could 
do inthe circumstances in which he 
was placed. Sir Robert Wilsoh was 
at the head of an army of about eight 
thousand men, consisting of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English troops. The 
confidence of these different nations 
he had obtained, and ‘had penetrated 
almost up to the walls of Madrid— 
Ordered to retreat by the commander 
in chief, he was to make his way back 
in the best manner he could; and 
whilst he was supposing that the com- 
bived army of British and Spaniards 
would advance, he found that the 
French were interposed between him 
and them, and that nothing remained 
for him to do but to consider in what 
manner he could best annoy the ene- 
my in his retreat. 

The opportunity soon occurred, but 
fatal necessity placed him in a situ- 
ation out ef which nothing but su- 
perior skill and bravery could extri- 
cate him. In his retreat he was at- 
tacked by Soult’s army, and the dis- 
parity in numbers was too great to 
leave him any course to pursue but 
that of cutting his way through the 
enemy. With his usual bravery, Sir 
Robert Wilson made the proper ar- 
rangements, and the Marshal had no 
reason to rejoice at what Lord Tala- 
vera is pleased to call the defeat of this 
brave tittle army. Sir Robert did all 
that could be done; and his letter on 
the occasion shews the brave and ge- 
nerous commander. He makes no 
complaints; brings forward M0 insinu- 
ations; he tells us plainly what his 
situation was, and in what manner he 
extricated himself, namely, by hard 
fighting, and with considerable ‘loss; 
but with such loss to the enemy, as 
must considerably impede his march 
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against our retreating “irmy. We 
should like a fair comparison to be 
made between Mr Robert Wilson and 
the new-made Peer. Sir Robert gain- 
ed his title by the part he took in the 
valiant charge of the fifteenth, in the 
jst war, in the Netherlands, which 
saved the Emperor of Germany, who, 
without it, would have been taken 
prisoner by the French. He has 
shewn himself, in every respect, to be 
worthy of military honours. We 
may congratulate our country that we 
have a soldier, who, if he had been in 
Bonaparte’s army, would have been in 
the list of his favoured generals. 
Whilst these things were going for- 
ward in the middle of Spain, great 
rejoicings were made at Seville on 
the arrival of the Marquis Wellesley, 
who was to infuse new vigour into 
the Junta. A grand dinner was given 
on the occasion; at which were pre- 
sent, all that are, or are reckoned to 
be, of any importance in the city and 
neighbourhou:!. The bealths of the 
sovereign of England, and the ex- 
sovereign of Spain, were drank with 
great enthusiasm; and to shew the 
zeal of all pacties in the same cause, 
the health of the Pope was drank with 
equal ardour by both protestants and 
papists. Changeableness of religious 
opinions has been often imputed to 
Bonaparte; but what must the No 
Popery administration think of this 
dereliction of principle in their am- 
bassador. ‘To wish well tothe Pope, to 
hope to raise him again to his triple 
throne and crown, are objects surely 
not grateful to those who hold in ab- 
horrence the thoughts of catholic 
emancipation. But whatever may 
have been the design of Marquis 
Wellesley in drinking this toast, we 


‘hold it as a-bad presage of his future 


success, -With whatever zeal the 
Pope's health might be received at 


-the convivial feast, it is far from 


clear, that the Spanish nation is 
equally interested in his cause. The 
toast may be considered as a kind of 
pledge, that no improvement was to 
be expected in the religious establish- 
ment of the country. 

Butthe Gallo-Spanish King is ofa 
different opinion. He is in no dread 
of the Pope, and is carrying on his 
religious reforms with great alacrity. 


The. monasteries are suppressed much - 


in the same way as our Harry the 
Eighth got rid of the same sort of 
ntry; and a variety of abuses have 
een put an end to, which had pre- 
vailed in the mal-administration of 
the preceeding reigns. Thus, to the 
terror of his arms he adds the encou- 
ragement of better times; whilst the 
junta holds out only the hopes of a 
Cortez, but has not given the least 
intimation of a reform, which every 
good Spaniard knows to be absolutely 
necessary. In such a state of things 
we almost despair of any further effec- 
tual resistance being made to ‘the 
French. Our army, by the last ac- 
counts, had reached Elvas in Portu- 
gal. It is not likely that they will be 
able again to render any assistance to 
the Spanish cause. The Spanish 
armies have retreated to the south of 
Spain. They are still numerous 
enough to make a considerable resist- 
ance; but when we consider the num- 
bers, discipline, and skill of the 
French, the apathy of a very great 
body of the Spaniards, and the wish 
for a change in another large propor- 
tion, we cannot expect that the Bour- 
bon race will ever be again permitted 
ta ruin the energies, and to keep in 
superstition, ignorance, and sloth, so 
fine a country. 

Its fate will not, however, be com- 
pletely decided till the peace is esta- 
blished between the two late contend- 
ing emperors. The armistice still 
subsists, though the term for which it 
was first established, has long since 
expired. Inanegociation of so much 
importance, delay was inevitable , but 
it does not appear that the French 
can be losers by it. The only part 
that remains unquiet is the Tyrolese, 
which, from the nature of its moun- 
tains, must always be a longer time 
before it submits to any arrangement, 
than a plain country. However, the 
armistice has left the French every 
opportunity of bringing it into sub- 
jection; and though it is not known 
to whom it will belong in future, it is 
severed from the house of . Austria 
forever. Many are the conjectures 
on the state of the negociation, but 
nothing has transpired on which any 
dependence can be placed. It is sut- 
ficient to observe, that Bonaparte stil 
remains in Austria; that he there ce- 
lebrated his birth-day. We may be 
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certain therefare, that something re- 
mains to be done which requires his 
presence; for be thinks nothing done 
whilst any thipg remains undone. 

‘The state of the Austrian cabinet is 
worse, probably, thau that of our own 
ceuntry; but we do not hear that any 
ef its ministers have fought duels. 
The emperor must pow, to a certain 
degree, act for himself, and his abili- 
ties are less equal to the conflict in 
the cabinet, than his troops to cope 
with the adversary in the field. ‘Fhe 
report is strong, that he is to quit his 
dominions on the south of the Da- 
nube; it is doubted whether he will 
retain the whole of what is the north, 
Sone have assigned to him ouly the 
kingdoms of Bohemia and Moravia; 
and itis not at all improbable that he 
will be rendered inferior to Bavaria. 
Thus the two houses of Austria and 
Brandenburgh, which, last century, 
filled all Europe with their exploits, 
are reduced to a very inferior situa- 
tion; and the Austrian nobility, the 
proudest on the earth, will no longer 
have a splendid court in which to 
display the folly of their family pedi- 
grees. 

In the midst of these changes Bona- 
parte, the great arbiter, has been issu- 
Ing some decrees, gratifying equally 
to his own pride, and to the satisfac- 
tion of his army. Annuities are grant- 
ed to all his wounded, according to 


the rank which they hold; and provi-. 


sion is made for the widows and chil- 
dren of the deceased. It is no won- 
der that his army is steadily attached 
to him, whom fortune has thus be- 
friended, who rewards merit in all 
ranks,. and who provides for the 
wounded and the relations of the 
slain.. In imitation of the Roman 
Emperors, he has, by another edict, 
ordered the erection of a lofty obelisk, 
in Paris, on which is to be described 
the principal battles he has lately 
fought; and the passage over the Da- 
nube, and the names of his principal 
heroes are to be engraved on the pil- 
lar. If a similar pillar was to be 
erected for the feats of our armies 
during the war, the contrast would be 
very remarkable. 

The part that the Russian Emperor 
takes in the negociation is not known. 
He is, without doubt, consulted in it, 
and his interest will be attended to. 
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Peace is said to be ratified between 
him and Sweden, with the logs of Fin. 
land to the latter power, aud with 
some modifications as to the commu. 
nication between that country and 
Great Britain, which relates chiefly 
to ships of war. ‘Phe trade between 
the two countries is not to be inter. 
rupted. 

The American dispute cannot be 
expected to have terminated so ¢asi!y 
yet the exasperation on that side of 
the water seems rather to increase 
than decrease. It is reported that 
France will take advantage of the dis- 
pute, and enter into terms interesting 
to both nations, The Brazilians do 
not seem to get forward so well ag 
could be wished. Already there has 
been a trial of strength between the 
court and the country; and the for 
mer finds that it cannot govern with 
the same facility as at Lisbon. The 
dispute arose respecting some military 
arrangements, Our intercourse with 
that country does not communicate 
much solid information on the nature 
of its governament, the parties sent 
from this country being too much 
einployed in their commercial specu- 
lations to attend to such matters. 

But all foreign politics give place 
to two great domestic occurrences; 
the most important is the grand agi- 
tation at a playhouse, the second the 
grand agitation in the cabinet, at- 
tended by a duel between two of its 
members. The playhouse agitation 
puts us in mind of the attachment of 
the Athenians to the theatre in their 
fallen and degraded state. Neither 
the flight from Talevera, nor the re- 
treat from Holland occupy so much 
the public mind as the grand ques- 
tion, whether the proprietors of a 
playbouse should set six or seven 
shillings as the price of a certain com- 
modity, and make arrangements for 
the accommodation of private per- 
sons. Covent Garden Theatre bas 
been rebuilt, and adorned at a great 
expence. In consequence, the ya 
prietors think themselves entitled to 
increase the price of admission; the 
public object to this increase, and 
their opposition has been manifested 
in a most decisive manner—no bear- 
garden exhibiting greater scenes of 
riot and confusion. ‘The proprietors 
persisted for six nights with the greats 
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est firmness, and the actors recited 

their parts to an audience occupied in 
poise and tumult. Here is evidently 

the want of some, arbiter between 
them; and if the case was not pro- 
vided for in the patent, it fs high time 
that a regulation should be made. 

The proprietors cannét be considered 
as other déalers and chapmen; for if 
they prevent other people from exhi- 
biting, it is but right that there should 
be some check to their demands on 
the public. 

But hot only the increase of price, 
but the disposition of their boxes re- 
quires animadversion. Our theatres 
certainly want much regulation; and 
the disorders frequent there from 
joose women and ill-bred young men, 
area disgrace to a civilized country. 
But we cannot see the propriety of 

ermitting a considerable part of the 

nouse to be devoted to the use of pri- 
vate persons. ‘Ihe theatre is and ought 
to be public, and the example of the 
Opera House is no precedent for an 

English audience. Private boxes 
afford great encouragement to immo- 
rality, and we do not wish to see our 
theatre in the disgraceful state of an 
Italian house, where the boxes are 
filled with people turning their backs 
on the performers, and annoying their 
neighbours with their noise. Should 
the innovation succeed at Covent- 
Garden, we shall gradually become 
Italianised ; and a worse fate cannot 
befal a country. 

After six nights conflict an armistice 
took place. ‘The managets have given 
notice, that the subject in dispute 
should be referred to a committee, 
and, ti!l their answer is received, and 
has been made public, the theatre is 
to be shut up. Of course the com- 
mittee must be appointed by them- 
selves, and the documents will be sub- 
mitted by themselves. ‘The public 
cannot have any one to plead their 
cause. ‘This arrangement is, however, 
far better than the late disturbances in 
the playhouse ; and should the public 
not be satisfied by the award, they are 
at liberty to commence their usual 
offensive operations. But the whole 
matter shews that the management of 
our theatres is not on the best footing, 
and probably the riotous behaviour 
that takes place in them may call for 
farther regulations. The whole busi- 
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ness, howéver, brings too strérigly to 
our mid the recollection of the fall 
of the Athenians; and thé triumph 
over managers is a small conipensation 
in a contest with Bonaparte. 

During the agitation of this grand 
question, the town was surprised with 
the account of a duel between Mr. 
Canning and Lord Castlereagh, in 
which the former was wounded, but 
not dangerously, in the thigh. Thé 
divisions in the cabinet had been lon 
circulated, but it was not expected 
that they had been earried to so great 
lengths. Lord Castlereagh was the 
challenger; he is an lrishman. They 
fired a brace of pistols each; the first 
sensation of the public was, that of 
pity and contempt at their being so 
bad marksmen. It is Mr. Catining’s 
first duel. Variows reasons have been 
assigned for it, in which the expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, and the dispatches 
from Lord Talavera, were the most 
prominent features ; but thé more im- 
mediate cause is said to have been the 
attempt of Mr. Canning to get rid of 
his colleague, in consequence of the 
discoveries that had beén made in the 
House of Commons, relative to his 
conduct. This was combined with 
the desire of introducing Marquis 
Wellesley into the cabinet ; and it was 
said that the plan had been in agita- 
tion forsome time. Lord Castlereagh 
considered this as.a disgraceful under- 
hand dealing; for underhand deating 
among these gentry, when their own 
interest is concerned, is cailed by 
them very disgraceful; whilst all the 
underhand dealing in the traffic for 
seats of parliament, or any underhand 
dealing, when the interest of the pub- 
lic are concerned, conveys no dis- 
grace at all. Of course Lord Castle- 
reagh challenged, aud Mr. Canning 
accepted the challenge; the result is 
a wound, and probably the parties 
will shake hands, and, like the knaves 
in the play, cry out, Brother, brother, 
we are both in the wrong. Every 
Englishman, however, if any spark of 
ancient honour remains in his breast, 
must feel indignant that the councils 
of his sovereign must have heen for 
so long a time committed to the 
councils of two men who, by this ac- 
tion, seem to have so little sense of 
the high trust with which they were 
invested. Neither of them has any 
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longer a seat in the cabinet; and the 
Duke of Portland has resigned. The 
filling up of their places occasions 
great movements in the higher cir- 
cles. The prospect to the country is 
melancholy. At a time when .the 
greatest vigour, and the soundest 


wisdom, are called for, there seems td 


be either a dearth of talents, or a sys+ 
tem which prevents their being called 
into action. 

In this state of confusion at home 
and abroad, the fiftieth year of his ma- 
jesty’s reign is approaching. A simi- 
lav event in domestic life calls forth 
peculiar marks of joy and festivity, 
and the occasion seemed to demand a 
demonstration of the public opinion. 
Some merchants and bankers first 
took up the question, and obtained 
the use of Merchant-Taylors Hal!, in 
which a grand dinner is to be given, 
the tickets of admission being three 
guineas each, on the day of the acces- 
sion, , A requisition was signed to the 
Lord Mayor, to summon a Common 
Council, to take the subject into consi- 
deration; and there Alderman Curtis 
opened the business with a speech in 
his way, that is, as yodignified as can 
possibly be imagined, and completely 
unworthy of the occasion, concluding 
with a resolution for a committee to 


(SerreMiny 
digest the mode itt which the celebras 
tion of the event should be conducted, 
This brought up Mr. Waithman, 
who, ina very energetic speech, pass.’ 
ed in review the public acts of thedast 
half centui*. Little are they, assur. 
edly, calculated to dignify the page 
gf history; and the orator was -not 
sparing of -his censure. If, indeed, 
those acts could be cailed the king's 
acts, little occasion slould we have 
to rejoice; but it was properly con- 
tended, that the constitution had ses 
parated the personal character of the 
king from that of his ministers. We 
lay it down as a maxim, that the king 
can do no wrong, and when miscon- 
duct arises, the ministers are to be 
impeached. ‘The personal compliment 
to the sovereign was therefore justly 
thought due, and a committee was in 
consequence appointed, It has mef, 
we understand, but its scale of rejoie- 
ing is on a very confined plan, ‘and 
scarcely suited to the occasion; but 
this will be in the press before the 
Common Council has received the 
report. The other cities of England 
will probably take their clue from the 
city of London. We shall of course 
haye a variety of loyal addresses, and 
the day will make an addition to our 
list of knights and baronets. 
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Outram, D.D. &8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Essays, explanatory and experj- 
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Scripture. By S. Lowry, M.D, 
12mo. 4s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Sarum, on the 
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DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


T his house in Piccadilly, George 
William, sixth Earl of Coven- 

try and Viscount Deerburst. His 
Lordship was 87 years of age, being 
born on the 26th of April, 1722, and 
succeeded his father in the honours 
and estates of the family in 1751: he 
married, first, March 5, 1752, Maria, 
eldest daughter of John Gunning, 


Esq. (by his wife ——. daughter of 


John Viscount Mayo), and sister to 
the Duchess of Hamilton; by this 
lady he had issue, George William, 
now Earl of Coventry, Maria, Alicia, 
and Anne Margaret—He married, 
secondly, Sept. 27, 1764, Barbara, 
daughter of John, tenth Lord St. John, 
by whom he had issue, two sons, 
John and Thomas, and a daughter, 
Barbara, who died an infant. The 
memory of this venerable Nobleman 
will deservedly be held in high respect 


CHRONICLE. 


by all who had the honour and plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. In the long 
period of fifty eight years, during 
which he held the high office of Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Worces- 
ter, the integrity of his public con- 
duct, ever directed by a sound judg- 
ment, active in promoting the public 
good, and adorned by afiability and 
politeness, ensured universal esteem. 
Nor was his conduct less worthy of 
imition as a Peer of Parliament; he 
well understood the principles of the 
Constitution, and acted at all times 
in comformity with them, supporting 
the government of the country with 
zeal and integrity; but when, during 
the American war, he cou!d no longer 
approve of the conduct of the then 
Minister, Lord North, he resigned 
the place of one of the Lords of the 


Bedchamber, though contrary to his. 


Majesty's wishes, resolving that no 
private considerations should shackle 
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his public conduct, He was a highly 

olished gentleman, an elegant scho- 
ar, and a man of superior taste; that 
he possessed this latter accomplish- 
ment in an eminent degree will be 
manifest to every one who recollects 
what the Croome demesne once was, 
and what it now is; with few natural 
advantages, it has been laid out and 
adorned, under his Lordship’s im- 
mediate direction, with so much judg- 
ment, as evidently to shew what art 
and industry can perform “ when 
science marks the progress of their 
toil.” _He was Recorder of Worcester, 
and ever attentive to its interests for 
the space of 35 years, being elected 
and sworn into that office in 1774, 
in the room of Lord Viscount Dudley 
and Ward, and was highly respected 
by the corporation. 





OperaTions of the British ARMY 
in SPAIN. 


{ Continued from p. 163.] 


DowNninG STREET, Sept. 2. 
A Dispatch, of which the following is 
a copy, was received at the office of Lord 
Viscount Castlereagh, from Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord Viscount Wellington, K.B. 
Deleytosa, Aug. 8, 1809. 
My Lorp—lI apprised your Lord- 
ship on the Ist inst. of the advarice of 
a French corps towards the Puerto de 
Banos, and of the probable embarrass- 
ments to the operations of the army, 
which its arrival at Placentia would oc- 
casion; and these embarrasments hav- 
ing since existed to a degree so consi- 
derable as to oblige us to fall back, and 
to take up a defensive position on the 
Tagus, Lam induced to trouble you 
more at length with an account of 
what has passed upon this subject. 
When I entered Spain, I had a 
communication with General Cuesta, 
through Sir R. Wilson and Colonel 
Roche, respecting the occupation of 
the Puerto de Banos, and the Puerto 
de Perales, the former of which, it 
was at last settled, should be held by 


.4 corps to be formed under the Mar- 


quis de la Reyna, to consist of two 
battalions from General Cuesta’s 
army, and two from ‘Bejar; and that 
the Puerto de Perales was to be taken 
care pf by the Duque del Parque, by 
detachments from. the garrison of 


Cindid Rodrigo.—I doubted of the 
capacity of the garrison of Cindad 
Rodrigo to make the detachment to 
the latter, but had so little doubt of 
the effectual eccupation of the for- 
mer, that in writing to Marshal Beres- 
ford on the 17th of July, I desired 
him to look to the Puerto de Perales, 
but that I considered Banos as secure: 
—QOn the 30th, intelligence was re- 
ceived at Talavera, that 12,600 rations 
had been ordered at Fuente Duenos 
for the 28th, and 24,000 at Los Santos 
for the same day, for a French corps, 
which it was believed was on its 
march towards the Puerto de Banos. 
—General Cuesta expressed some 
anxiety respecting this post, and sent 
me a message, to propose that Sir 
Robert Wilson should be sent there 
with his corps. 

Sir Robert was on that day at Tala- 
vera, but his corps was in the moun- 
tains towards Escalona; and as he had 
already made hiinself very useful in 
that quarter and had been near Ma- 
drid, with which city he had a com- 
munication, which [ was desirous of 
keeping up, [ proposes that a Spanish 
corps should be sent to Banos with: 
out loss of time. I could uot prevail 
with General Cuesta, although he 
certainly admitted the necessity of a 
reinforcement when.he proposed that 
Sir Robert should ‘be sent to Banos; 
and he was equally sensible with 
myself, of the benefit to be derived 
to the cause, from sending Sir Robert 
back to Escalona. At this time we 
had no further intelligence of the 
enemy’s advance than that.the rations 
were ordered; &nd [ had hopes that 
the enemy might be deterred from 
advancing, by the intelligence of our 
successes on the 28th, and that the 
troops in the Puerto might make 
some defence: and that under these 
circumstances it was not desirable 
to divert Sir Robert Wilson from 
Escalona. 

On the Soth, however, I renewed 
my application to Genoral Cuesta to 
send there a Spanish division of suffi- 
cient strength, in a letter to General 
O'Donoghue ; and he did not detach 
Gen. Bassecourt till the morning of 
the 2d, after we had heard that the 
enemy had entered Bejar, and it was 
obvious that the troops in the.Puerto 
eT make no defence. On the 2d 
212 
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we received accounts that the enemy 
had entered Placentia in two columns, 
The Marquis de la Reyna, whose two 
battalions consisted of only 600 men, 
with only 20 rounds of ammunition 
each man, retired from the Puerto 
and from Placentia, without firing a 
shot, and went to the bridge of Al- 
maraz, which he declared that he 
intended to remove; the battalions of 
Bejar dispersed without making any 
resistance. The General called upon 
me on that day, and proposed that 
half of the army should march to the 
rear to oppose the enemy, while the 
other half should maintain the post 
at Talavera. My answer was, that if 
by half the army, he meant half of 
each army, I could only answer that 
I was ready either to go or to stay with 
the whole British army, but that I 
could not separate it. He then de- 
sired me to chuse whether I would go 
or stay, and I aa rin to go, from 
thinking that the British troops were 
most likely to do the business effectu- 
ally, and without contest; and from 
eing of opinion it was more impor- 
tant to us than to the Spanish army, 
to open a communication through 
Placentia, although very important 
to them. With this decision, General 
Cuesta appeared perfectly satisfied. 
he movements of the enemy in 
our front since the Ist, had induced 
me to be of opinion, that despairing 
of forcing us at Talavera, they in- 
tended to force a passage by Escalona, 
and thus to open a communication 
with the French corps coming from 
Placentia. This suspicion was con- 
firmed on the night of the 2d, by let- 
fers received from Sir Robt. Wilson; 
and before I quitted Talavera on the 
$d, I waited upon General O'Donog- 
hue and conversed with him upon 
the whole of our situation, and pointed 
out to him the possibility, that in 
the case of the enemy coming through 
Escalona, General Cuesta might 
find himself obliged to quit Talavera 
before I should be able to return to 
him; and | urged him to collect all 
the carts that could be got, in order 
to remove our hospital. At his desire 
I put the purport of this conversation 
in writing, and sent him a letter to 
be laid before Gen. Cuesta. 
The British army marched on the 
3d toyOropesa. About five o'clock in 
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the evening I heard that the French 
had arrived from Placentia at Naval. 
moral, whereby they were between 
us and the bridge of Almaraz. About 
an hour afterwards, I received from 
General O'Donoghue the letter and 
its enclosures, auvouncing to me the 
intention of General Cuesta to march 
from Talavera in the evening, and 
to leave there my hospital, excepting 
such men as could be moved by the 
means he already had, on the ground 
of his apprehensions that I was not 
strong enough for the corps coming 
from Placentia, and that the enemy 
was moving upon bis flank, and had 
returned to Santa Olalla in his front, 
I acknowledge that these reasons did 
not appear to me sufficient for giving 
up so Important a post as Talavera, 
for exposing the combined armies 
to an attack in front and rear at the 
same time, and for abandoning m 
hospital; and I wrote a letter which 
unfortunately reached the General 
after he had marched, and he arrived 
at Oropesa shortly after day-light, on 
the morning of the 4th. 
The question what was to be done, 
was then to be considered. The ene- 
my, stated to be 30,000 strong, but 
at all events consisting of the corps of 
Soult and Ney, either united, or not 
very distant from each other, and 
supposed by Marshal Jourdan ‘and 
Joseph Ponaparte to be sufficiently 
strong to attack the British army, 
stated to be 25,000 strong, were, on 
one side in possession of the high 
road to the passage of the ‘Tagus, at 
Almaraz, the bridge at which place 
we knew had been removed, although 
the boats still necessarily remained 
in the river. On the other side we 
had reason to expect the advance of 
Victor's corps to Talavera, as soon as 
General Cuesta’s march should be 
known, and after leaving 12,000 men 
to watch Vanegas, and allowing him 
from 10 to 11,000 killed and wounded 
in the late action, this corps would 
have amounted to 25,000. We could 
extricate ourselves from this difficult 
situation only by great celerity of 
movement, to which the troops were 
unequal, as they had not had their 
allowance of provisions for several 
days, and by success in two battles. 
If unsuccessful in either, we should 
have beey without a retreat; and if 
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bad retired before us, and had waited 
the arrival of Victor, we should have 
been exposed to a general action with 
50,000 men, equally without a retreat. 

We had reason to expect, that as 
the Marquis de la Reyna could not 
remove the boats from the river Al- 
maraz, Soult would have destroyed 
them.—Our only retreat was there- 
fore, by the bridge of Arco Bispo; 
and if we had moved on, the enemy, 
by breaking that bridge while the 
army should be engaged with Soult 
and Ney, would have deprived us 
of that only resourse—We could not 
take a position at Oropesa, as we 
thereby left open the road to the 
bridge of Arco Bispo from Talavera 
by Calera; and, after considering the 
whole subject maturely, I was of 
opinion that it was adviseable to 
retire to the bridge of Arco Bispo, 
and to take up a defensive position 
upon the Tagus. I was induced to 
adopt this last opinion, because the 
French have now at leat 50,000 men 
disposable to oppose to the Combined 
Armies, and a corps of 12,000 to 
watch Vanegas; and I was likewise 
of opinion, that the sooner the de- 
fensive line should be taken up, the 
more likely were the troops to be 
able to defend it.—Accordingly | 
marched on the 4th, and crossed the 
Tagus by the bridge of Arco Bispo, 
and have eeatinned my route to this 
place, in which I am well situated to 
defend the passage of Almaraz and 
the lower parts of the Tagus. Gen. 
Cuesta crossed the river on the night 
of the 5th, and he is still at the bridge 
of Arco Bispo. 2 

About 2000 of the wounded have 
been brought away from Talavera, 
the remaining 1500 are there; and I 
doubt whether, under any circum- 
stances, it would have been possible 
or consistent with humanity to at- 
tempt to remove any more of them.— 
From the treatment which some of 
the soldiers woudned on the 97th, 
and whe fell into the hands of the 
enemy, experienced from them, and 
from the manner in which I have 
always treated the wounded who have 
fallen into my hands, I expect that 
these men will be well treated; and 
I have ouly to lament that a new 
coucurrence ef events, over which 
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from circumstances I had and could 
have no controul, should have placed 
the army in a situation to be obliged 
to leave any of them behind. 


I have the honour, &c. 
A. WELLESLEY- 
[ To be continued.) 


OrriciALt Detatts of the OpERA- 
Tions of the British Forces im 
. HoLvanpb. 


[ Continued from p. 168.] 


Downinc-STREET, Sept. 2. 


A Dispatch, of which the following is a 
Copy, was yesterday morning received at 
the office of Lord Viscount Castlereagh, 
from Lieut.-Gen. the Earl of Chatham. 


Head-Quarters, Bathz, Aug. 29, 1809, 


My Lorp,—Major Bradford de- 
livered to me your fordship's dispatch 
of the 2ist inst. signifying to me his 
Majesty's commands that I should 
convey to Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. Coote, 
the General and other officers and 
troops employed before Flushing, and 
particularly to those of the artillery 
and engineer departments, his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious approbation of 
their conduct;:. and which I have 
obeyed with the most entire satisfac- 
tion. [had the honour in my last 
dispatch of acquainting your lordship 
with my intention of proceeding to 
this place, and I should have been 
most happy to have been enabled to 
have announced to your lordship the 
further progress of this army. Un- 
fortunately, however, it becomes my 
duty to state to your lordship that, 
from the concurrent testimony from 
so many quarters, as to leave nodoubt 
of the truth of the information, the 
enemy appears to have collected so 
formidable ‘a force, as so convinced 
me that the period was arrived, at 
which my instructions would have di- 
rected me to withdraw the army under 
my command, even if engaged in ac- 
tual operation. I had certainly early 
understood on my arrival at Wal- 
cheren, that the enemy were assem- 
bling in considerable force on all 
points; but I was unwilling to give 
too much credit to these reports, and 
I was determined to persevere until [ 
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was satisfied, upon the fullest infor- 
mation, that all further attempts would 
be ynavailable. From all our intelli- 
gence it appears that the force of the 
enemy. in this quarter, distributed be- 
tween the environs of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, Breda, Lillo, and Antwerp, 
and cantoned on the opposite coast, 
is not less than 35,000 men, and by 
some statements is estimated higher. 
Though a landing on the continent 
might, I have no doubt, have been 
forced, yet, as the siege of Antwerp, 
the possession of which could alone 
have secured to us any of the ulterior 
objects of the expedition, was by this 
state of things rendered uttterly im- 
practicable, such a measure, if suc- 
¢essful, could have led to no solid ad- 
vantage; and the retreat of the army, 
which must at an early period have 
been inevitable, would have been ex- 
posed to much hazard. The utmost 
force (and that daily decreasing) that 
I could have brought into the field, 
after providing for the occupation of 
Walcheren and South Beveland,would 
have amounted to about 23,000 infan- 
try and 2000 cavalry. Your lordship 
must at once see, even if the enemy's 
force had been less numerous {han re- 
presented, after the necessary detach- 
ments to observe the garrisons of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom and Breda, and securing 
our communications, how very inade- 
quate a force must have remained for 
operations against Lilloand Liefkens- 
hoeik, and ultimately against Ant- 
werp; which town, so far from being 
in the state which had heen reported, 
is, from very correct accounts, repre- 
sented to bein a complete state of 
defence; and the enemy's ships had 
been brougt up and placed insecurity, 
under the guns of the citadel. Under 
these circumstances, however morti- 
fying to me tosee the progress arrested 
of an army, from whose good conduct 
and valour I had every thing to hope, 
I feel that my duty left me no other 
course than to close my operations 
here; and it will always be a satisfac- 
tion to me to think, that 1 have not 
been induced lightly to commit the 
safety of the army confided to me, or 
the reputation of his Majerty’s arms, 
It was an additional satisfaction to me 
to find that the unanimous Opinion of 
the Lieutenant-Generals of this army, 
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whom I thought it right to consult, 
more out of respect to them, than that 
I thought a doubt could be entertained 
on the subject, concurred entirely in 
the sentiments I have submitted to 
your lordship.—I am concerned to 
say, that the effect of the climate at 
this unhealthy period of the year is 
felt most seriously, and that the num- 
ber of sick already is little short of 
3000 men. It is my intention to with- 
draw gradually from the advanced 
osition in this island, and sending 
mto Walcheren such an additional 
force as may be necessary ‘to secure 
that important possession, to. embark 
the remainder of the troops, and to 
hold them in readiness to avail his 
Majesty's further commands, which I 
shall most anxiously expect, 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) CHATHAM. 


[Here follows the copy of a dispatch 
from Rear-Admiral Sir R. Strachan, 
dated on board the St. Domingo, off 
Bathz, the 27th ult. The Rear-Ad- 
miral states, that having made the ne 
cessary naval arrangements for Jand- 
ing the army near Santfleet, without 
hearing from Lord Chatham, com- 
municated with his lordship on the 
24th, and found him undecided. Ou 
the 26th, attended with Rear-Adiniral 
Sir R. Keats a meeting of the Lieut.- 
Generals of the army, when, for the 
reasons already stated in Lord Chat- 
ham's dispatch, the ulterior objects of 
the expedition were abandoned. Hav- 
ing offered every naval assistance in 
reducing the fortresses, and conceiv- 
ing the subject of the deliberation to 
be purely military, he withdrew with 
Sir R. Keats. The Rear-Admiral then 
states, that the enemy's ships, which 
were five miles above Antwerp, have 
come down, and are extended ina jine 
fronting it, except two of the line, 
which are in the reach above Lief- 
kenshoeik, and four frigates gone to 
Lillo. An immense number of small 
gun-boats are on the boom, behind 
them a crescent of 60 guns, and mor- 
tar-brigs, and the battery of 10 guns, 
between forts Lillo and Hendrich, is 
finished, though that on the Doel side 
is dunkinel tl 
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SurpLEMENT to the. London Ga- 
ZETTE, Tuesday, July 11. 


An Account of the Battles fought near 
Aspern, on the Marchfield, on the 
aist and 22d of May, 1809. 

[Continued from p 169 ] 


BATTLE OF THE 21st OF MAY. 
Second Column. 


The advanced guard, commanded 
by Lieut.-General Fresnel, advanced 
by Leopoldau and Kagran towards 
Hirschstetten, and consisted of one 
battalion of Chasseurs and two bat- 
talions of Anton Mitsovsky under 
General Winzingerode, as well as the 
brigades of cavairy, Klenau, and Vin- 
cent, under General Veesey. It was 
followed in the same direction by the 
column from its position near Geras- 
dorf. 

The enemy having been discovered 
from the eminences near Firschstetten 
to be near Aspern and - Esslingen, the 
brigade Veesey was detached against 
the latter place, and the brigade Win- 
zingerode to dislodge the enemy from 
Aspern. 

The column deployed before Hirsch- 
stetten in two lines, in order to sup- 
port the advanced guard, and leaving 
Aspern to the right, followed upon 
the plain, at a proper distance. 

The brigade of Winzingerode, how- 
ever, met with so spirited a resistance 
in its attempts upon Aspern, that an 
attack upon the front alone was not 
likely to be attended with success; 
the cavalry, therefore, of the advanced 
guard, was pushed forward from As- 
pein on the left, in order to support 
the attack on the flank with the two 
batteries of cavalry, as well as to faci- 
litate the junction with the third co- 
lumn which was advancing by Brei- 
tenlee. At the same time the regi- 
ment of Reuss-Plauen was ordered to 
the right side of Aspern, with a view 
to an attack on that place, the rest of 
the corps was formed into close co- 
lumns of battalions. 

Meanwhile the enemy formed his 
left wing, which he diffused towards 
Aspern, and his right upon Esslingen. 
Thus he advanced with columns of 
infantry and cavalry upon the main 
army, while an extremely brisk can- 
honade supported him. A line of 
twelve regiments of cuirassiers form- 
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ed the centre of the second liné of the: 
enemy, giving to the whole an im» 
posing aspect. 

Meanwhile the attack of a battalion 
of Reass-Plauen on Aspern was re- 
pulsed, and it gave way, being thrown 
into consternation by the loss of its 
commander, but it rallied immediately 
after. Count Bellegarde ordered Gen. 
Bacquant to renew the attack with thé 
regiment of Vogelsang, and to carry 
the village at all hazards. The latter 
obeyed the order with the most bril- 
liant success, and Aspern, though de- 
fended by twelve thousand of the best 
of the enemys’ troops, was carried by 
storm; Bacquant being assisted by the 
regiment of Reuss-Plauen, by a bat- 
tallon of Archduke Rainer, and by the 
brigade of Mair of the third column. 

To frustrate this attack, the enemy 
advanced with two columns of infan- 
try, supported by his heavy cavalry, 
upon the main army, repulsed the re- 
giments of Klenau and Vincent's light 
horse, and fell upon the infantry. 

The latter expecting him with their 
firelocks ready, and with cool intre- 
pidity, fired at ten paces distance so 
effectually, as totally to rout the ene- 
my, upon which General Veesey, at 
the head of a division of Klenau, at- 
tacked the enemies’ cuirassiers with 
such energy, that their retreat was 
followed by that of the infantry. 

Hereby the army along the whole 
of its line was disengaged from the 
the enemy, obtained communication 
on the left with the corps of Prince 
Hohenzollern, and became possessed 
of the important post of Aspern. The- 
enemy being in full retreat, attempted 
no further attack, and confined him- 
self merely to a cannonade. The 
corps remained during the night un- 
der arms. ‘The enemy repeated, in- 
deed, his attacks on Aspern, but they 
all proved unsaccessful. 


Third Column. 


This column, according to its desti- 
nation, had began its march from its 
position at Seiering, by the road of 
Sussenbrunn and Breitenlee. Some 
divisions of O'Reilly's light horse and 
Chasseurs formed the advanced guard 
of the column, and at three o'clock 
in the afternoon met near Hirsch- 
stetten, the left wing of the enemy, 
which consisted mostly of cavalry. 
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At about this time the first and se- 
cond columns advanced intrepidly 
upon Aspern, and the enemy began 
to fall back to his position between 
Esslingen and. Aspern, Lieut.-Gen. 
Hohenzollern, ordered up his batte- 
ries, and a very brisk cannonade com- 
menced on both sides. 

The first line formed in close co- 
fumns of battalions, and advanced 
with the greatest resolution upon the 
enemy, when his cavalry suddenly 
rushed forward in such disproportion- 
ate numbers, and with such rapidity, 
that there was scarcely time to save 
the artillery which had been brought 
up, and the battalions were left to 
defend themselves by their own un- 
supported exertions. “This was the 
remarkable.moment in which the Te- 
giments of Zach, Joseph Colloredo, 
Zettwitz, Froon, a battalion of Stein's, 
and the second battalion of the Arch- 
duke Charles's Legion, under the con- 
duct of Lieut.-General Brady, and 
Generals Buresch, Maier, and Koller, 
demonstrated with unparalleled for- 
titude what the fixed determination 
to conquer or die is capable of ef- 
fecting against the most impetuous 
attacks. 

The enemy's cavalry turned these 
battalions on both wings, penetrated 
between them, repulsed the squadrons 
of O'Reilly's light horse, who were 
unable to withstand such a superior 
force, and in the confidence of victory, 
summoned these corps of heroes to 
jay down their arms. A well directed 
and destructive fire was the answer to 
this degrading proposition, and the 
enemy's cavalry abandoned the field, 
leaving behind them a considerable 
number of dead. 

This corps, as well as the others, 
passed the night on the field of battle. 


Fourth aud Fifth Columas. 


These were both composed of the 
corps of Lieutenant-General Prince 
Rosenberg, on either bank of the 
Russbach, and directed their march 
from their position to the right and 
left of Deutsch-Wagram. 

The fourth proceeded through 
Roschdorf straight to Esslingen. Col. 
Hardegg, of Schwarzenberg's Hulans, 
conducted the advanced guard. 

The fifth directed its march towards 
the left, in order to go a circuit round 
the little town of Enzersdorf, and 
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drive the enemy out of the place. It 
was reinforced by Stipsic’s Hussars, 
under the command of Col. Frolich, 
Lieutenant-General Klenau led the 
advanced guard of both columns, 

As this circuit round Enzersdorf 
obliged the fifth to describe a longer 
line, it was necessary for the fourth 
to advance rather more slowly. 

Euzersdorf, however, was quickly 
taken possession of by a detachment 
of Stipsic’s Hussars, and of the Wal- 
lacho-Illyrian Frontier regiment, ag 
it was already for the greatest part 
evacuated by the enemy, from whom no 
more than 30 prisoners could be taken, 

Both columns now received orders 
to advance upon Esslingen. 

The fourth in close columns of bat- 
talions of Czartorisky’s, Archduke 
Louis's and Coburg, who were twice 
successively attacked by upwards of 
two thousand of the enemy's heavy 
cavalry: but these were each time 
put to flight by our brave infantry 
with considerable loss, 

Of the fifth column, two battalions 
of Chasteler’s advanced directly upon 
Esslingen, while two battalions of 
Bellegarde’s were ordered to penetrate 
the left bank of the village, aud’ the 
small contiguous wood. Two bat- 
talions of Hiller’s and Sztarray’s be- 
sides the Archduke Ferdinand’s and 
Stipsic’s regiments. of Hussars, and 
two divisions of Rosenberg's light 
horse, were in the plain in readiness 
to support them. 

These combined attacks were made 
twice successively with uncommon in- 
trepidity, the enemy's troops were re- 
pulsed at all points, and driven into 
the village of Esslingen which had 
been set on fire. But as the enemy's 
army was drawn-up in several lines 
between Esslingen and Aspern, and 
met each new attack with fresh rein- 
forcements, because the ‘safety of his 
retreat depended on the possession of 
this village, our troops were obliged 
to abandon it at the approach of night, 
and to await, under arms, the arrival 
of morning. 

The reserve corps of cavalry had 
marched in two columus, under the 
command of General Prince Lich- 
tepstein, and advanced upon the New 
Inn between Raschdorf and Breitenlee. 
General Count Wartensleben, with 
Blankenstein’s Hussars, conducted the 
advanced guard. 
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No sooner did the enemy perceive 
the general advance of the army, than 
he placed the bulk of his cavalry, sup- 
ported by some battalions of infantry, 
in order of battle between Esslingen 
and Aspern, and commenced a brisk 
cannonade upon the columns of Aus- 
trian cavalry as they advanced, 

Prince Lichtenstein directed his 
columns to march forward in two lines, 
on which the enemy detached four or 
five thousand cavalry from his position 
to the right by way of Esslin en, and 
excited some apprehension that he 
would impede the progress of the 
fourth column, or even break through 
jt, The Prince, therefore ordered 
four regiments to the left, and kept 
the second column formed in two 
lines, till he was convinced that the 
fourth would not meet with any im- 
pediment to its march. 

During this movement the remain- 
der of the enemy's cavalry, also ad- 
vanced with the greatest confidence, 
towards the right wing of the Austrian. 
They were received with a firmness 
which they probably did not expect. 
The intrepidity of the cavalry which 
had marched up, particularly Mau- 
rice Lichtenstein’s regiment and the 
Archduke Francis’s cuirassiers, the 
former headed by its gallant Colonel, 
Roussel, frustrated the repeated as- 
saults of the enemy by counter-at- 
tacks, by which they at length put a 
stop to his impetuous advance, and 
completely repulsed him with con- 
siderable loss. In these conflicts the 
French General of Givision, Durosnel, 
Lquerry to the Emperor, was taken 
prisoner a few paces from him, as was 
also General Fouler, Equerry to the 
Kinpress, after having been slightly 
wounded, Notwithstanding the fire 
of musketry which now eusued, the 
Prince ordered a general advance, by 
which the enemy was straitened in the 
alignement between Esslingen and 
Aspern, but on account ot the flanking 
fire from Esslingen, could not be pur- 
sued any farther. The fire of his 
guns was answered with spirit by the 
horse artillery. About seven in the 
evening, three thousand horse were 
again detached towards the point of 
union between the cavalry of the corps 
of reserve and the left wing of Prince 
Hlohenzollern, and fell ex masse upon 
the brigades of cuirassiers of Generals 
Kroyher, Klary, and Siegenthal; but 
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by the steady intrepidity of the Blan- 
kenstein’s and Riesch's regiments, who 
with the utmost gallantry made a sud- 
den attack on the enemy's flanks, his 
cayalry was again repulsed, and part 
of it, which had fallen upon some of 
the regiments of the new levies, placed 
in the third line, was cut off, aud there 
taken, 

Meanwhile night came on, and it 
was passed by the Prince in the best 
state of preparation on the ground 
which he had gained from the enemy. 

For the first time Napoleon had 
sustained a defeat in Germany. From 
this moment he was reduced to the 
rank of bold and successful Generals, 
who, like himself, after a long service 
of destructive achievements, expe- 
rienced the vicissitudes of fortune. 
The charm of his invincibility was 
dissolved. No longer the spoiled child 
of fortune; by posterity he will be 
characterised as the sport of the fickle 
goddess. New hopes begin to animate 
the oppressed nations. ‘I'o the Austrian 
ariny the 21st of May was a grand and 
glorious epoch, that must inspire it 
with a consciousness of its strength, 
and a contidence in its energies.— 
Overwhelmed by our irresistible in- 
fantry, its proud opponents were ex- 
tended in the dust, and the presence 
of their hitherto unconquered Em- 
peror was no longer capable of snatch- 
ing from the heroes of Austria the 
laurels which they had acquired. 

Napoleon's glory was obviously at 
stake. New efforts. were to be ex- 
pected the following day; but he was 
also obliged to fight for his existence. 
By means of fire-ships sent down the 
Danube, the Archduke had caused 
the enemy's bridge on the Lobau to 
be broken down, and its repairs would 
take up several hours. Meanwhile 
Napoleon had already in the evening 
been joined by the corps of General 
Oudinot; and all the disposable troops 
followed from Vienna and the Upper 
Danube, and were transported across 
the river in vessels as fast as they 
arrived, ‘The Archduke on his part, 
ordered the grenadier corps which 
had not had any share in the fist 
engagement, to advance from its po- 
sition near Gerasdorf to Breitenlec ; 
and the short night was scarcely sufli- 
cient to complete the respective pre- 
parations for the commencement of a 
second tragedy. [Te be Continued. } 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


ESSEX. 

OLCHESTER W ATEr-works. 

2 —This work of art is now brought 
from the great reservoir at the bottom 
of Balkerne-lane, without the walls, 
to the summit level of the town, at the 
top of North-hill, from whence the 
main pipes branch three ways, viz. to 
Head-street, High-street, and North- 
hill, for serving the fifteen parishes. 
The water is forced about 100 feet 
from the lower tothe upper-level, by 
means of a powerful patent simplified 
steam-engine. These are certainly 
the completest works of this kind in 
the kingdom, as a slight description 
will evince.—The great reservoir is 
principally made with mounds of earth 
rlanted with shrubs, containing twelve 
feet depth of water. Round the tops 
of the mounds or banks are elegant 
gravel-walks, thrown open to the 
sublic. In the center of the reservoir 
is a beautiful fountain, which throws 
the water to a considerable height. 


The reservoir is fed by seven soft’ 


transparent springs, arising from its 
bottom. ‘The whole of the reservoir 
can at any time be emptied, by draw- 
ing up the considerable valve at the 
bottom, constructed for that purpose, 
which lets the water run into the river 
€olne, The evgine-house, which is 
built with turrets round it, in the 
castle style, has a very pleasing effect. 
On the centre turret, nearest the re- 
servoir, stands a figure, excellently 
carved, in the dress of a London fire- 
man, with a fire-engine branch in his 
hand, from whence, at pleasure, issues 
a beautiful jet of water into the re- 
servoir! this device has a most elegant 
and pleasing effect. Attached to the 
works below the reservoir, adjoining 
the engine-house, is formed a spacious 
.cold bath, also warm and vapour 
baths, with a tasteful cottage, and a 
reading room, for the use of company 
using the baths. Much to the credit 
of the imyenious Mr, Dood, the de- 
signer and executor of the works, the 
whole has been completed in less than 
a year. 

We should have before observed, 
that the patent pipes through which 
the water passes, are manufactured 
from iron lined with artificial stone ; 


so that the water is kept as perfectly 
sweet as if passing through glass of 
china tubes; which is an excellent 
invention, as serious objections have 
arisen both to wood and iron Pipes 
for passing water. The wood pro- 
duces a fungus, which taints and 
spoils the flavour of the water flowing 
through them: sulphate of lime, po 
even calcareous qualities, which most 
waters, more or less possess, cause iron 
pipes to oxidate, or rust, thereby oc- 
casioning the water to become ferru- 
ginous, rendering it not so fit for do- 
mestic purpeses, and even, in some 
cases, prejudicial to health. 

We hear that a large reservoir is 
intended to be erected on some high 
ground near the town, in case of ac- 
cidents from fire. 

KENT. 

ForTirtcatTions—The immense 
works erected on that part of the coast 
of Kent, which cannot be considered 
under the protection of our shipping 
in the Downs, and which is imme- 
diately opposite to that great rendez- 
vous of the French flotilla, Boulogne, 
are-now nearly completed; they begin 
with the ancient castle of Dover, 
which, from its peculiar strength and 
elevated situation, has long been con- 
sidered impregnable; Government 
has, however, been employed in con- 
structing subterraneous works, con- 
sisting of three tiers of batteries, case- 
mates, &c. &c. -with barracks for 
10,000 men. The height opposite the 
barracks is also regularly fortified by 
flanking redoubts, bastions, &c. &e. 
There is also a citadel, with ditch and 
draw-bridge, abd barracks for 5000 
men ; a shaft of a most beautiful and 
commodious description, having four 
different. stair-cases (round an open 
area, which both lights and ventilates) 
communicates with the town, the 
height of which is upwards of 300 
feet. By this shaft it is calculated 
that 20,000 men might pass from the 
height to the town, or, vice versa, In 
half an hour. There are also four 
other batteries, called Guildford's, 
Townshend's, Amherst's, and Arch- 
cliffe’s ; so that Dover is now the most 
completely fortified (excepting Malta 
and Gibraltar) of any place in the 
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British dominions, and forms a most 
novel and interesting spectacle to the 
eye of the stranger. 
From Dover to Folkestone no works 
of defence are necessary, as the cliff is 
inaccessible. From Folkestone to 
Dungeness, forming an open bay of 
about twenty miles in breadth, a 
great number of martello towers are 
constructed, which are of a circular 
form, bomb proof, and have one gun 
of very large calibre on the top; they 
are so distributed, that no part of the 
coast which is assailable is without the 
range of their shot; thirty men in each 
might defend themselves as long as 
their provision lasted, in perfect se- 
curity. The old castle of Sandgate 
has also been greatly enlarged, and 


now contains a number of guns, 


A redoubt, consisting of bomb- 
proof towers and very formidable out- 
works, has also been erected at Brock- 
man’s Barn. At Shornecliffe there is 
a battery, called by that name; and 
at Hythe, Sutherland, and Moncrief, 
batteries which, with three others at 
Dungeness, complete the line of coast. 
In addition to the above, a militar 
canal has been cut from Shorneclifie 
to near Rye. Much difference: of 
opinion has arisen as to the utility of 
this canal, as a defensive military 
work; but thus much is certain, that 
it opens an easy communication with 
a part of the country called. the Weald 
or Wild of Kent, which, from the 
badness of its roads, and consequent 
difficulty of getting its prodace (con- 
sisting of timber) to market, has been 
cut off from intercourse with ‘the rest 
of the county, and which this canal 
will most effectually obviate. It also 
begins to be of the most essential ser- 
vice for the conveyance of troops 
and baggage, many regiments having 
passed from Rye to Hythe, a distance 
of twenty-five miles, without fatigue; 
and immediately after landing, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles fartier- by land, 
Without halting, thereby performing 
a distance of forty miles in one day, 
Saving a great expense tc government, 
and relieving the innkeepers, who are 
very thinly scattered in that neigh- 
bourhood, from an oppressive bur- 
then, 

The whole of the works above de- 
scribed are performed in the most 
substantial and skilful manner, dis- 


play a great deal of science in the - 
engineer department, and are worthy 
a great country; indeed, it is matter 
of pleasing reflection, that many of 
the roads, canals, &c. unite great 
commercial advantages with that in- 
dispensable defensive preparation, 
which the politics of Europe now re- 

uire us to adopt. With asoldiery 
thus employed ar HOME we have no- 
thing to fear. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A few weeks since Mr. Roscoe, of 
Liverpool, received an anonymous 
letter with information that six black 
slaves bad been thrown into prison by 
their owner, a Portuguese captain, 
upon alledged actions of debt, but, in 
reality, because he found they were 
free on their arrival in England, and 
had hit upon this expedient to detain 
them till his vessel was ready to sail. 
Mr. Roscoe, however, sent a person to 
bail all the actions, when an order 
was accordingly given for the dis- 
charge of the prisoners. But it then 
transpired that the Portuguese captain 
had mustered about an hundred of his 
countrymen to seize them by force: 
but this was happily prevented, by 
timely application to a magistrate, 
who took the captain into custody, 
and bound him over to his good be- 
haviour, which put the poor blacks in 
the full enjoyment of their newly- 
acquired liberty. 

NORFOLK, 

A female school, on the Lancastrian 
plan, has been established in Norwich, 
under the direction of a female friend 
from Bristol, introduced and support- 
ed by the females ot that family of 
friends who are always alive to the 
comfort; morals, and happiness of the 
poorer classes in this city. The bene- 
volent lady above referred to attended 
some time at Mr. Lancaster's school, 
for the purpose of making herself tho- 
roughly acquainted with his system ; 
since which she has assisted 1n esta- 
blishing schools at Lynu, Cainbridge, 
and Downham, to promote the intel- 
lectual knowledge of many of her own 
sex, who might otherwise have re- 
mained in ignorance. The school at 
present consists of between forty and 
fifty pupils, and is daily increasing. 

At a special general meeting of the 
trustees of the charity schools of the 
—_ city, it was unanimously resolved 
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to new model the girls’ schools upon 
Dr. Bell's and Mr. Lancaster's plan; 
and a committee of gentlemen were 
chosen to procure a room, appoint a 
proper mistress, and to take such 
other steps as may best carry the de- 
signs of the meeting into etlect. This 
plan will enable the trustees to educate 
double the number of children now 
taught, ata very little additional ex- 
pence. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

The evils arising from the mono- 
poly of farms are numerous, and even 
alarming to the country. We can 
mention instances where this mono- 
poly has been the cause of depopulat- 
ing whole villages. 

In Shropshire we have an instance 
of thirteen farms having been thrown 
into one, each of which, a few years 
ago, supported an industrigus farmer 
and his family, and the peasantry of a 
happy village, which is now deserted. 
The 13 farm houses were levelled to 
the ground, and in their stead a stately 
mansion was erected for the avarici- 
ous monopolist, which rears its proud 
head over a depopulated village, and 
an unwieldy farm, not half worked. 
The like instances we could mention, 
and we could name many farms thus 
monopolized, in Herefordshire, in 
Oxfordshire, in Hampshire, in Sus- 
sex, &c. where the same system has 
had the same dire effect. 

Another evil arising from it is, that 
the propagation of the human species 
has been found to diminish to an 
alarming degree wherever this mono- 
poly is allowed. Formerly the sons 
and daughters of small neighbouring 
farmers (whose families were generally 
numerous) found it convenient and 
pleasant to associate with each other ; 
virtuous courtship ensued, marriages 
succeeded, and population, in those 
parts, was kept up toa certain point; 
now we may here and there see a soli- 
tary instance of a small farmer, whose 
lease has not yet dropt, and whose 
farm borders on that of the haughty 
monopolist, possessing a family of 
amiable and industrious daughters, 
who, from the small neighbouring 
farmers having been driven away 
from them, have no equals to associate 
with; no chance is lett them to select 
a worthy partner for life; but they 
are dgomed either to lead a life of 
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gloomy celibacy, or to marry their 
father’s husbandmen, and sink at 


.once into penury and wretchedness, 


: Notwithstanding the above alarm- 
ing system too much prevails, yet we 
can produce an instance of a contrary 
nature: A worthy nobleman in Wilt- 
shire, the leases of whose farms have 
lately dropt, has divided those farms, 
some into two and some into three; a 
noble example, which we hope and 
trust will ere long be followed by all 
those possessing landed property in 
the kingdom. ‘The principles of this 
nobleman may be said to be truly pa- 
triotic, and for this deed alone he 
deserves well of his country. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Died.) At Keytord, Frome, in his 
86th year, John Stevens, Esq. who, 
for more than half a century, carried 
on the trade of a farmer, and whose 
active and unremitting industry was 
amply rewarded in the honest acquire- 
ment of a large fortune. He was bro. 
ther to the late Richard Stevens, Esq. 
who, a few years since, left 20,0001. to 
the building and endowing of an asy- 
lum for poor girls, and an hospital for 
poor old men, and other charitable 
purposes, in the town of Frome. The 
deceased has contributed to the pub- 
lic charies in his native town, by esta- 
blishing a fund for clothing and edu. 
cating ten additional boys in the cha- 
rity-school. 

SUFFOLK. 

At avery numerous and highly re- 
spectable meeting of the Suffolk Hu- 
mane Society, lately held at Lowes- 
toft, Lord Rous in the chair, the fol- 
lowing very interesting narrative was 
read. The humanity and prudence 
shewn will render it worthy of peru- 
sal, whilst the success which followed 
the efforts of benevolence will encou- 
rage others to persevere in their en- 
deavours to restore life, when no signs 
of its return are for a long time appa- 
rent :—December 16th, 1808, Edward 
Ellis, and three other men, were ina 
small boat, searching for anchors off 
the shore at Lowestoft; they saw a 
ship wrecked on the Home Sand; up- 
on observing her, they immediately 
rowed to her, and found her lying on 
her side, with the sea breaking over 
her. Nine persons were on the wreck, 
who had lashed themselves to her side 5 
among these were two women aud a 
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child, about seven months old, who 
were nearly perished with wet and 
cold, They were all brought to the 
shore by the assistance of the boat in 
which Ellis was, and another which 
was launched in consequence of ob- 
serving a man on the wreck waving 
his hat. But the conduct which me- 
rits peculiar record, and which was 
authenticated by the clearest evi- 
dence, was, that the child, in order to 
be extricated from the vessel, was 
dragged some way through the sea 
completely naked. Edward Ellis, as 
soon as he was able, after the child 
was in the boat, stripped off his own 
flannel waistcoat and great coat, in 
which he immediately wrapped the 
child, and in this covering carried her 
to the shore. During the time of 
passing between the vessel and the 
shore, the child shewed no symptoms 
of life, and the other persons in the 
boat believed it dead. As soon, how- 
ever, as they were landed, James 
Farrer, jun. carried the child to Mar- 
tha Longstaft, widow, who resides on 
the beach at Lowestoft, who, though 
she considered the child as most likely 
dead, yet as she had heard that 
warmth and rubbing were the most 
effectual methods of restoring sus- 
pended animation, she immediately 
stripped herself, and placed the child 
close to her own body, in a warm bed. 
In three quarters of an hour the child 
shewed signs of recovery, and ina 
short time after was restored to her 
friends. She is the daugher of Wil- 
liam and Anne Stephen, of Budling- 
ton, Yorkshire. 
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Died.] After a decline of some 
months, at his seat at Costessey, it 
the. 74th year of his age, Sir William 
Jerningham, Bart. and (subject to the 
decision now pending in the House of 
Lords) Baron Stafford, of Stafford 
Castle. Of the grief occasioned by 
this irreparable loss to his numerous 
family, it becomes us to say nothing ; 
but we cannot permit the death of so 
distinguished a personage in our 
neighbourhood to go by without offers 
ing the tribute of our sincere condo- 
lence. His loss is too recent, and his 
character too fresh in the remem- 
brance of our readers, to render it 
necessary for us to expatiate on his 
merits. In him his tenantry, both in 
this county, and on his great estates in 
Staffordshire and Sbrosphire, have 
lost a liberal landlord, the poor a most 
charitable patron, and the numerous 
friends to whom his unbounded hos- 
pitality offered an ever-open mansion, 
can never forget his frank and cour- 
teous manners, and the extraordinary 
suavity of his deportment. He was 
truly a kind hearted man, and we 
believe that no individual was ever 
received into his house who did not 
find himself the happier for the at- 
tentions paid him by its hospitable 
master. Descended from one of the 
most ancient families in the country, 
he added to the solid worth of the old 
English gentleman, the winning cour- 
tesy and gracefulness of modern re- 
finement. He is succeeded in his 
title and estate, by his eldest son, 
George Jerningham, Esq. of Haugh- 
ley Park, near Bary. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
AvuGusT 23, to SEPT. 23, 1809, inclusive. 
[Extracted from the London Gazette. |-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


LOXAM Sir M. Gracechurch-street, 
banker, (Ellison and Co. White 
Hart-court). Bailey J. Long Acre, fringe- 
manufacturer, (Nailor, Great Newport- 
street). Berry T. Tooley-street, tailor, 
(Millward, Size-lane). 

Calver J. Brook-strect, victualler, (Un- 
win, High-street). Cleasby W. York, 
grocer, (Kllis, Chancery-lane). Coward F. 
Fugglestune St.. Peter, Wilts, and Brewer 
J. Burcombe, in the same county, clothiers, 
(Blake and Co Fssex-street). Carr T. 
Oxford, grocer, (M‘Michael, Finch-lane). 
Curtis R. Worcester, linen-draper, (James, 
Gray’s-Inn-square). 


Dyson J. Liverpool, druggist, (Shep- 


hard and Co. Bedford-row.) Deacon J, 
Baker-street, confectioner, (Shephard and 
Co. Bedford-row). Dowling H. Castle- 
Street, St. Martin’s, linen-draper, (Wadeson 
and Co, Austin Friars). 

Ellis J. Rathbone-place, butcher, (Orch- 
ard, Hatton-garden). Elton P. Bolton-le- 
Moors, innkeeper, (Windle, John-street). 
Edwards G. Louth, spirit- merchant, (Leigh 
and Co. New Bridge-street). 

Free W. H. Broad-street, merchant, 
(Kirkham, Shorter’s-court). 

Gregory J. Eccles, (Foulkes and Co, 
Gray’s-Inn). Godden W. Cranbourn-alley, 
linen-draper, (Swaine and Co. Old Jewry). 
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Giddy W. Truro, chemist, (Shephard and 
Co. Bedford-row ). 

Hodgson J. Coleman-street, merchant, 
(Collins and Co. Spital-square). - Hillier J. 
Rathbone- place, upholsterer, (Mills, Vine- 
street). Holloway J. Frome Selwood, 
(Ellis, Hatton-garden). Henshaw C., 
Tower-street, wine-merchant, (Berridge, 
Hatton-garden). Hillyer E. Mark-lane, 
pork-butcher, (Roy, Mincing-lane). Hinds 
W..and Jones J. Old Ford, dyers and shawl 
printers, (Jones New-court, Crutched- 
friars). Harvey C. Monmouth, ironmonger, 
(Mayo and Co. Gray’s-Inn). Hoskyn W. 
Causand, Cornwall, brewer, (Blakelock 
and Co. Elm-court). Huson J. Dunstable, 
victualler, (Hurd, Temple). Hunter W. G. 
Islington, underwriter, (Courteen, Wal- 
brook.) : 

Johns R. Truro, victualler, Sandys and 
Co. Crane-court). 

King J. King-street, silk-mercer, (Web- 
ster and Co. Queen-street). Kinsey W. 
Oxford-street, coachmaker, (Beckitt, Broad- 
street). Keighley W. Castle-street, East, 
stationer, (Dawson and Co. Warwick- 
street). Kelly J. Shoreditch, cheesemonger, 
(Wright, Dowgate-hill). 

Lowe W. Coventry, soap-boiler, (Mason, 
St. Michael’s Church-yard). Lewis J. 
Bristol, brick-maker, (Pearson, Pump- 
court). Lavender W. Old Cavendish- 
street, japanner, (Dawson and Co. War- 
wick-street). Lee J. Lewes, linen-draper, 
(Bennett, Philpot-lane). 

Malt, J. Jermyn-street, victualler, (Cup- 
page, Jermyn-street). Marshall J. Fleet- 
market, clothes-salesman, (Cook, Austin- 
Friars). Marson J. Walsall, ironmonger, 
(Hunt, Surrey-street). M‘Cloud J. Wool-- 
wich, wheelwright, (Langham, Bartlett’s- 
buildings). 


Potter T. Manchester, grocer i 
and Co. Temple). Phillips’ W. Weagleye 
shopkeeper, (Amici, Sion College-par dens), 
Pearson G. Friday-street, warehouseman, 
(Holmes and Co. Clement’s-Inn), Pass 
W. Ingram-court, hardwareman, (Mayhew, 
Symond’s-Inn). Pilkington G. W. Bawe 
try, York, innholder, (Taylor, Southamp. 
ton-buildings). 

Robertson D. Finsbury-square, wine 
merchant, (Swaine and Co. Old Jewry), 
Rogers M. Tooting, victualler, ( Bourdilion 
and Co. Little Friday-street). 

Smith H. and Holton J. Charles-street, 
coachmakers, (Steventon, Chequer-court), 
Swift J. Liverpool, stationer, (Shephard 
and Co. Bedford-row). South J. Cardiff, 
Glamorgan, ironmonger, (Sweet, King’s 
Bench-walk). Smith T. elder, and Smith 
T. the younger, York, linen-drapers, 
(Battye, Chancery-lane). Shorte E. H, 
New Sarum, cutler, (Pearson and Son, 
Middle-Temple). Sault W. South Moul- 
ton-street, callenderer, (Rutherford, Bar. 
tholomew-close). Saxelbye T. Derby, 
merchant, (Lambert, Hatton-garden). Si- 
monds G. Copice-row, baker, (Bennett, 
Philpot-lane). Scrace J.Widcome, builder, 
(Franks, Hart-street). Stuart Berwick- 
street, tailor, (Allen, Carlisle-street), 
Smurfit J. Bell-wharf, Shadwell, spirit-mere 
chant, (Setree, St. Mary Axe). 

Thom, W. Leeds, cloth-merchant, (Ro- 
binson, Essex street). Towne J. Oxford. 
market, carcase-butcher, (Turner, Edward- 
street). 

Winter J. and J. Acre-lane, Brixton- 
causeway, builders, (Saunders and Co, 
Clifford’s-Inn). Watson, A. Walworth, 
corn-chandler, (Clutton, St. ‘Thomas’s- 
street), Waylen RK, Devizes, victualler, 
(Salmon, Devizes). 


——— 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


London Dock Stock, 1257. per cent. 

West-India ditto, 183/. ditto. 

East-India ditto, 131/. ditto. 

Commercial ditto, 1751, ditto, 

Fast Country ditto, 90/. per share 

Grand Junction Canal Shares, 1901. ditto 

Grand Surrey ditto, 804, ditto. 

Grand Union ditto. 20s. per share prem. 

Thames and Medway ditto, 19/. ditto 

Kennett and Avon ditto, 47/. to 49/. per 
share 

Globe Fire and Life Assurance Shares, 
12041. ditto. 

Albion ditto, 55/, per share. 

Hope ditto, par 

Eagle ditto, par 


Sept. 21, 1809, 
Atlas ditto, par 


Imperial Fire Assurance, 601. ditto 

Kent dittu, 47/. ditto. 

Rock Life Assurance, 4s. to 5s. per share 
prem. 

Commercial Road Stock, 1262. per cent. 


“London Institution, 84/. per share 


Surrey ditto, par 

South London WaterWorks, 135/. pr.share 
East London ditto, 200/. ditto. 

West Middlesex ditw, 137/, per share prem. 
Kent Water-Works, 50/. ditto. 
Huddersfield Canal 55/. per share 

Wilts and Berks ditto 37/. ditte. 
Tavistock Mineral ditto. 1401. ditto. 


L. Wore and Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 











AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


OME of the new wheats have been found to turn out rather thin and light. The 
4 red it is supposed will be found to have produced the best samples. Barley in 
some parts has been considerably damaged by the late rains. Some oats also have lost 
their colour from the same cause. The latest.sown turnips promise most for next 
spring. Pasture in general was never more luxuriant. The wheat particularly in 
the north promises by no means a despicable crop. From the easy and well known 
method of preparing the seed, there is no such thing as blacks hardly ever to be seen. 
Peas and beans are said to be generally good. Potatoes are universally planted ; and 
though they look well above ground, afe reported to be ratherthin. In the north the 
erops of hay have been rather deficient, Naturalists in general expect a very severe 
winter. 

Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. ;—-Mutton, 4s. 6d. te 
5s. 4d.;——Veal, Ss. to Gs. Pork, 6s. 8d. to 7s. 


Middlesex, Sept. 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 1 40lbs, 
‘Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Sept. 16, 1809. 






























































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] kye Barley | Oats Wheay Rye | Barley) Oats, 
s dis. djs. djs. a. s. dis. djs. dfs. d. 
Middsx.j105 4|.55 8) 41 7) 34 Essex .seeeee-] 96 4) 52 0] 41 6188 O 
Surrey |107 0] 52 9) 44 0 40 Kent ...-ee0+) 97 3) 58 OO} 41 9185 O 
Hertford] 92 8} 52 6) 41 O} S5 SiiSussex ’......] 99 6 34 0 
Bedford | 99 5} 59 2) 44 6} S6 Suffolk ......] 85 4146 6] 42 4/53 1 
Huntin.} 95 11 43 9/33 Cambridge ....| 93 2 86 0/25 2 
Northa.| 96 4 47 6] 34 Norfolk ......| 84 8 86 0153.0 
Rutland} 99 6 52 0} 36 Lincoln ......| 97 10} 58 6) 48 5128 8 
Leicest.| 94 5 52 0} 33 10H York .ee.eee-| 89 7) G5 2] 5411/25 7 
Notting! 99 0} 60 0} 48 6} 36 Durham ......{106 OF 57 11187 12 
Derby |105 6 42 Northumberland] 95 11] 66 4] 46 0)34 0 
Stafford|110 0 52 9) 38 Cumberland ../121 0} 80 O| 58 11/86 O 
Salop j106 8| 75 8) 55 6} 35 Westmorland ../112 0} 72 O| 51 2/35 2 
Herefor}106 1) 52 0} 44 9} 38 Lancaster ....j104 1 48 4:31 9 
Wor'st. |105 3} 51 4) 50 9} 42 Chester ......| 97 4 33 2 
Warwic|107 Giana} 54 «8] 41 LF lint -.......-)115 2 85 2)27 4 
Wilts | 99 4 42 8] 38 Denbigh ....j{120 7 70 4153 7 
Berks {103 2) 6+ 0) 40 6} 37 10})Anglesea...... 44 0:19 0 
Oxford {101 0} 43 10) 38 OCarnarvon ....)103 8 52 0:27 0 
Bucks [101 4! 145 8} 35 10Merioneth ..../113 1 59 0130 8 
Brecon |112 9| 78 4] 55 11; 32 OflCardigan......| 84 0 ey pom 
Montgo.}101 7 j———-| 50 Bf |Pembroke ....| 81 10; —-———} 50 "8118 0 
Radnor. /111 5; ; 47 7182 OFCarmarthen....| 96 0 52 018 3 
Glamorgan ...,,104 5 53 4126 8 
—— Gloucester -....{107 6/———] 48 11}38 11 
Somerset... ..../102 7 48 0/30 10 
Average of England and IVales. Monmouth ....)119 4 wtthes 
Wheat 101s. 9d.; Rye Gis. 1d.; Barleyf}Devon.....++.1 95 9 43 1) — 
47s. 3d.; Oats 33s. 4d.; Beans}jCornwall......) 95 & 42 10/27 4 
59s. 3d.; Pease 58s. Gd.; Oatmeal}{Dorset........)107  4,-———] 47 0) —— 
54s. 7d. Hants occccccsjiteo § 46 Q1S5 g 











? 
BILL of MORTALITY, from AUG. 23, to SEPT. 26, 1809. 
CHRISTENED, BURIED. } and 5 - 163] 60 and 70 - 7 
Males 973 189} Males, 737 t 1418 >and 10 - 65170 and 80 - 80 
Females 918 i Females 681 | 10 aml 20 - 60 } 80 and 90 - 20 
Whereof havedied under two years old 1098 [3 and 30-90}. 90 and10®- 6 
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SO and 40 - 109 
40 and 50 - 137 
50 and 60 - 103 


Between 


Peck Loaf, 48.114. 4s. 11d. 4s.11d. 58.4d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per ib. [5s,7d. 
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